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THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF MARKETS 


By Roun E. Smiru 


Bureau of Markets of the United 

States Department of Agriculture is 
synonymous with wheat and corn grades, 
for the bureau has supervision over the 
federal grades; in the South, it sug- 
gests cotton, for the same reason; in 
many localities it is taken as referring 
to market reports on fruits and vege- 
tables, live stock or seeds, or perhaps it 
refers to food supply investigations, or 
to the distribution of millions of dollars’ 
worth of nitrate of soda fertilizer (a 
war measure). The Bureau of Markets 
is, in fact, a great organization with 
many highly specialized divisions or proj- 
ects, but all of which are classed under 
the one general head of markets. 

The Bureau of Markets is one of sev- 
eral bureaus or divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and in a very few 
years has become one of the largest of 
the group, while the department itself is 
one of the greatest departments of the 
government, having approximately 20,- 
000 employees. The Department of Ag- 
riculture is divided into the following 
groups and several smaller 


> 


[ the central and western states, the 


principal 
ones: 

The Weather Bureau, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Forest Service, Bureau of 
Plant Industry (study of plant life in 
its relations to agriculture), Bureau of 
Chemistry, Bureau of Soils, Bureau of 
Entomolagy (insects, with reference to 
their deleterious effect on crops, and 
their control), Bureau of Biological 
Survey (relating to the control and con- 
servation of wild birds and mammals 
and investigations of their relation to 
agriculture), Division of Publications 
(examination of all manuscripts submit- 
ted for publication by the bureaus, divi- 
sions and offices of the department), 
States Relations Service (having to do 
with granting funds to state agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations for ex- 
tension work and home economics), Of- 
fice of Public Roads and Rural Engi- 
neering, Bureau of Crop Estimates, and 
the Bureau of Markets. 

The Bureau of Markets has between 
1,800 and 1,900 employees. Its work is 
largely investigational, and is based on 
the hypothesis that it is just as impor- 
tant to find a good market for farm 
products as it is to produce them. For 
example, the largest “project group” of 
the bureau is called “Marketing and Dis- 
tribution,” and the work is mainly inves- 
tigational, as the following titles of the 
divisions indicate: 

Co-operative Purchasing and Market- 
ing, Market Surveys, Methods and Costs 
(especially of fruits and vegetables), 
Market Grades and Standards (fruits 
and vegetables), City Marketing and Dis- 
tribution, Transportation and Storage 
(perishable products), Direct Marketing 
Activities (feasibility of marketing by 
pareel post and express), Market Busi- 
ness Practice, Cotton Handling and 
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Marketing; four marketing projects— 
Live Stock, Meats, Dairy Products, Hay 
and Seeds; Preservation of Fruits and 
Vegetables in Transit and Storage— 
these are sufficient to indicate the trend 
of some of the larger activities of the 
bureau. 

Yet there are also projects for: Col- 
lecting and Distributing Market Infor- 
mation (produce, largely), Market Re- 
ports on Live Stock, Food Supply In- 
vestigations, Market Inspection of Per- 
ishable Foods, Rural Credit, Insurance 
and Communication, Rural Social and 
Educational Activities, and States Co- 
operation in Marketing Work; Investiga- 
tion and Determination of Grain Stand- 
ards, Grain Handling and Transportation 





Investigations, and Milling Investiga- 
tions. 
16,000 MILES OF LEASED WIRES 

In order to collect and distribute mar- 
ket information, the Bureau of Markets 
in May, 1917, leased between 1,000 and 
2,000 miles of telegraph wires. This 
work has developed rapidly, and at pres- 
ent the bureau operates approximately 
16,000 miles of leased wires. There are 
six special circuits, with cities located 
on each circuit; 58 offices in all, exclusive 
of the Washington offices. About 110 
telegraphers are employed. The work 
done by the offices is the commercial 
equivalent of nearly $1,000,000 of tele- 
graph business annually. 

The leased wires give instantaneous 
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communication with all the field offices 
of the bureau. 


GRAIN STANDARDS ACT IN 1916 


In 1916 the United States grain stand- 
ards act brought a new and important 
activity to the Bureau of Markets. 
Under this act, federal grades have been 
established throughout the United States 
for corn and wheat, and on July 16 next, 
grades for oats will also be put into ef- 
fect. 


HISTORY OF THE MARKETS BUREAU 


For many years state agricultural de- 
partments, colleges and other state or- 
ganizations, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture also, devoted 
their entire energies and funds toward 
increase in production. The first indica- 
tion of a change appeared in 1911, when 
a bill making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture carried the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“And the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to investigate the cost 
of food supplies at the farm and to the 
consumer and to disseminate the results 
of such investigations in whatever man- 
ner he may deem best.” 

But no .appropriation was provided. 
Again in 1912 and 1913 the same para- 
graph appeared in the appropriation 
bills, but without providing funds for 
an organization to do the work. 

However, early in 1913 several mem- 
bers of Congress who had long taken an 
active interest in the marketing of farm 
products made a determined stand 
against enacting another agricultural ap- 
propriation bill without providing funds 
for beginning work in the study of mar- 
keting farm products. Representative 
A. F. Lever, who has handled practically 
all the agricultural legislation in Con- 
gress during the last eight years, was 
the leader of this group. 

In the agricultural appropriation bill, 
approved March 4, 1913, an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 was provided, and author- 
ity was conferred on the Department of 
Agriculture “to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to acquire and to diffuse 
among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connect- 
ed with the marketing and distributing 
of farm products.” This was the begin- 
ning of the present Bureau of Markets, 
though it was at first called the Office 
of Markets. 

In May, 1913, Charles J. Brand, who - 
was then in charge of the project of 
Cotton Handling and Marketing of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, was appointed 
chief of the new office. Mr. Brand was 
appointed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston to begin the development of a 
marketing organization to take care of 
what the secretary called “the second half 
of agriculture.” It is therefore seen that 
Mr. Houston realized, as did a few oth- 
ers, that it is just as important to mar- 
ket farm products as it is to grow them. 

In 1914 the Office of Rural Organiza- 
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tion was added to the new bureau and 
the title was changed to the Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization; but on 
July 1, 1916, this title was by congres- 
sional act changed to the Bureau of 
Markets. 

APPROPRIATION OF OVER $2,000,000 

The rapid growth of the bureau may 
be indicated by the number of employees 
and the increasing appropriations to 
carry on the work. 

In May, 1913, there were a dozen em- 
ployees, and $50,000 had been appro- 
priated for the work during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914. 

During the height of the war work, in 
1918, there were 2,500 employees in the 
bureau. This number has shrunken to 
between 1,800 and 1,900 at the present. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, the regular appropriation for all 
investigational, demonstrational, service, 
and law enforcement work was $1,718,- 
‘575. In addition, the war emergency 
food production act provided $2,522,000. 
Furthermore, the $10,000,000 appropriat- 
ed by Congress in the food control act 
for the purchase of nitrate of soda to 
sell to farmers at cost was assigned to 
the bureau, making its total funds for 
1918, $14,240,575. 

For the current fiscal year, ending 
June 30, Congress provided $2,023,255 
for all lines of regular work. In addi- 
tion $2,004,600 was appropriated for the 
various war emergency activities, while 
£10,000,000 was again appropriated for 


the purchase of nitrate of soda,“to be 
sold to farmers at cost. 

It is readily seen from the foregoing 
figures that the position of chief of the 
Bureau of Markets calls for executive 
ability of as high an order as is re- 
quired in great business enterprises. Each 
project has its individual head, as every 
department in any large business has 
its manager, but the chief of the bureau 
must direct the policy and decide ques- 
tions that are carried up to him from 
every project in the bureau, exactly the 
same as the head of any great commer- 
cial, financial or manufacturing organi- 
zation does. While the Bureau of Mar- 
kets developed rapidly, Mr. Brand de- 
veloped just as rapidly, and is recognized 
in government circles as a man of high 
executive ability. 

BEGINNING OF FEDERAL GRADES 


The enactment of the grain standards 
act, which was approved Aug. 11, 1916, 
brought new and important responsibili- 
ties to the Bureau of Markets. The act 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
“to investigate the handling, grading 
and transportation of grain and to fix 
and establish standards of quality and 
condition for corn, wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, flaxseed, and such other grains as 
in his judgment the usages of the trade 
may warrant and permit, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall have power 
to alter or modify such standards when- 
ever the necessities of the trade may 
require.” 


This involved the organization by the 
Bureau of Markets of several new divi- 
sions for the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the act, all of which were under 
Mr. Brand. They are: Administration 
of Federal Grain Supervision, George 
Livingston in charge; Appeals and Dis- 
putes, recently transferred to the Board 
of Review; Licenses and Enforcement, 
A. W. Herger in charge; Grain Stand- 
ardization and Investigations, J. W. T. 
Duvel in charge; Grain Handling and 
Transportation Investigations, E. G. 
Goerner in charge; Inspection Efficiency, 
R. T. Miles, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, in charge; Board of Review, O. 
F. Phillips, chairman, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

The division of Grain Handling and 
Transportation Investigations, E. G. 
Boerner in charge, conducts investiga- 
tions relative to the handling and storage 
of grain, including methods on the farm, 
at country elevators, terminal markets 
and in transit. The latter includes ocean 
transportation. 

Important investigations 
made by Mr. Boerner relative to the 
heating of wheat and corn while in the 
hold of vessels en route to Europe, from 
the time the grain was loaded until it 
was unloaded. A bulletin on this sub- 
ject is now in the course of publication. 
The standardization of grain-testing ap- 
paratus and the development and im- 
provement of laboratory methods are al- 
so among the activities of this division. 


have been 
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The activities of the division of Grain 
Standardization, S. A. Regan acting in 
charge, include investigations of all the 
phases of grain-handling, from harvest 
field to mill, that are necessary in the 
perfecting and fixing of standards or 
grades for grain. 

These divisions are the result of steady 
development. From a “standing start” 
in the summer of 1916, an efficient, high- 
ly specialized organization has been de- 
veloped. This had to be done at the 
same time that the primary purpose of 
the grain standards act was also being 
evolved and carried out; that is, the 
creation and establishment of “official 
standards” or federal grades for grain. 

Grades for corn were first. They were 
announced on Sept. 1, 1916, in effect on 
Dec. 1, 1916, and revised and in effect 
on July 15, 1918. 

Wheat grades were announced on 
March 31, 1917. Winter wheat grades 
became effective July 1, 1917, and spring 
wheat grades Aug. 1, 1917. Both were 
revised, and the revised grades went in- 
to effect July 15, 1918. 

Federal oats grades were announced 
on March 14, 1919, to go into effect 
June 16. 

MR. BRAND RESIGNS 

On June 12, Mr. Brand tendered his 
resignation to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, effective July 1. He will engage 
in the fruit-growing and marketing busi- 
ness on a large scale, as vice-president 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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PEACE AT LAST 

By a singular coincidence, just exactly 
five years after the assassination at Sara- 
jevo of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
on June 28, 1914, the spark which lit the 
vast world conflagration, Germany’s rep- 
resentatives signed the peace agreement, 
and the great war was officially ended. 

Germany demurred and _ protested 
against the terms, but it was inevitable 
she should accept them, as she had no 
alternative. Unquestionably they are very 
severe, although nothing like as harsh, no 
doubt, as would have been the terms de- 
manded and insisted upon by Germany 
had she been the victor instead of the 
vanquished. Being, as a nation, respon- 
sible for the war, necessarily Germany 
must pay the very heavy penalty imposed 
upon her, and no doubt her people will 
endeavor to do so, in good faith and to 
the best of their ability. 

In America, and probably in other 
countries as well, there has been a great 
deal of cheap talk, chiefly among civil- 
ians who remained safely at home, about 
the great mistake of signing an armis- 
tice and permitting the German army to 
withdraw across the Rhine practically in- 
tact. According to these worthies, fight- 
ing should have continued uninterrupted- 
ly, the German army should actually 
have been beaten back, Germany should 
have been given an object-lesson in the 
meaning of war by carrying it into her 
own limits, and, through the territory of 
a nation utterly humbled and crushed 
there should have been a grand triumphal 
entry into Berlin of the victorious allied 
armies. 

When such a programme is advocated 
by soldiers, filled with the ardor of war, 
due allowance can be made for it; at 
least they would willingly have done the 
fighting themselves and risked their own 
lives, but it is inexcusable when advanced 
by those who remained safe and secure 
while others endured the perils of con- 
flict. Such a spectacular progress would 
have cost the lives of probably fifty 
thousand men; it would have added enor- 
mously to the already appalling number 
of blind and maimed in a stricken world, 
it would have meant the complete de- 
struction of large portions of northern 
France and Belgium which were still un- 
impaired when the war closed, and, in 
Germany, it would have still further de- 
pleted the resources of a nation bank- 
rupted by the cost of five. years’ fight- 
ing, and it would have accomplished 
nothing, save possibly to bring home to 
the German people the full degree of 
their ruin and defeat. 

Such a performance would have been 
uncivilized and unchristian, and would 
have left a stain of dishonor on the allies 
who countenanced it, and who had pro- 
claimed that they entered the war, not 
for conquest and revenge, but for justice 
and right. Fortunately, the wisdom of 
the generals who accepted the armistice 
was proof against any such unthinkable 
jingoism. It needs no spectacular tri- 
umphal advance fully to convince the 
German people that they have lost. Be- 
cause a few silly German public men talk 
about a future war of revenge, and a few 
struttfhg German junkers boast that the 
German army returned undefeated, there 
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is no reason to believe that the mass of 
the German people do not completely 
realize the extent of their country’s ruin 
and humiliation. All such talk is mere 
buncombe, unworthy of the slightest con- 
sideration. 

When one speaks of the Germans being 
responsible for the war he should be care- 
ful to discriminate between the military 
clique, which was actually responsible, 
and the mass of the German people who 
were obsessed and led into the war by 
wrong teachings and false leadership. 
There can be no. question that most of 
the German people went into the war 
with blind enthusiasm; granting this, and 
making the most of it, is patriotism, 
which is justly lauded so much in Amer- 
ica, to be denied to those living in Ger- 
many? What else could the German peo- 
ple have done but follow their leaders? 
Was there any recourse for those who 
did not favor the war, of whom there 
must have been millions in Germany, in- 
articulate and powerless? 

Whatever may be said on this head, 
assuredly the women and children of 
Germany were not responsible for the 
war, and it is they who have suffered 
most. Triumphant Americans should 
now think of the innumerable widows 
and orphans made desolate in the defeat- 
ed countries, of the millions of wounded, 
henceforth handicapped in the battle of 
life remaining to be fought, and of the 
poor made still poorer by its frightful 
exactions. 

In speaking of the effects of the block- 
ade maintained against Germany after 
the armistice was declared, J. L. Garvin, 
editor of the London Observer, writes: 
“Every single competent British agent, 
whether military or civil, who has visited 
Germany, has been horrified by the con- 
tinuance for nearly six months after the 
armistice of the state of things he has 
witnessed. . . . Above all, it crushes 
their women and children. It crushes the 
poorest most. It lets the guilty escape. 
Those who wrought the crime — the 
junkers, industrial magnates, and com- 
mercial profiteers—can get what they 
want, however the humble come short. 
The ex-Kaiser, Tirpitz, Ludendorff and 
all the comfortable apostles of frightful- 
ness are fed, while their tools and dupes 
of the working classes famish. 

“The masses of the town population 
amongst far over a hundred millions of 
people in Germany and adjacent lands 
are under-fed, emaciated, debilitated 
creatures. They are half-starving, half- 
crazed, demoralized. They live on pota- 
toes, cabbage, turnips, on vilest imitation 
of bread. They are without fats, meat, 
milk, eggs, good flour. . . . Tubercu- 
losis, scrofula, skin diseases, intestinal 
disorders, anemia, in a way that will leave 
its mark on more than one generation, 
are gnawing out the health and vigor of 
the millions who are least guilty—the 
poorer of the German masses. 

“But let us not talk of men. Let us 
talk of women and children. No words 
can describe their tragedy. Mothers can- 
not suckle their babes, or if they do, can- 
not give strength to the infants they have 
borne. The children of the poor pine 
and die. Lacking milk and eggs and 
other elements of normal nourishment, 





large numbers of the survivors, as inno- 
cent of all guilt as our own children, are 
doomed for life to be rickety, scrofulous, 
tubercular, feeble-minded, defective, the 
premature victims of maladies which 
robust constitutions throw off. Every- 
body knows these things are true. Our 
own official reports confirm them. Our 
own sound-hearted, manly troops see it, 
and they cannot endure it.” 

In speaking of the terms of peace and 
the complaints from British jingoes that 
they are not severe enough, Mr. Garvin 
says: “They have been punished in full 
proportion to their war crimes. They 
have been trodden, scourged, humiliated 
and ground down. Their colonies are 
taken away to the last inch. Alone 
amongst European peoples they have no 
scope for fresh settlement and enter- 
prise under their own flag. Their army 
and navy and merchant marine are anni- 
hilated. In Europe itself territory is 
wrenched from them on every side. 

“The foundations of their former man- 
ufacturing prosperity are to a large ex- 
tent wholly destroyed. Germany by loss 
of territory loses 32.7 per cent of her 
former coal output, 72.4 per cent of her 
iron ore, 74.7 per cent of her zinc, 37.8 
per cent of her blast furnaces. By loss 
of agricultural territory her dependence 
on foreign food supplies is markedly ac- 
centuated. All this seriously reduces the 
exporting capacity by which the beaten 
race is expected to pay the bulk of the 
super-indemnities. Relatively to modern 
circumstances, no country has ever been 
bruised, mutilated and racked like this.” 

In view of facts such as these, who 
shall dare say that the punishment of the 
country responsible for the war is in- 
adequate and that it should have been 
made worse by actual armed invasion? 
It has been repeatedly stated that the 
United States did not go to war against 
the German people but against the then 
German government; the military and 
autocratic classes; yet it is not this gov- 
ernment, which is destroyed, not these 
classes, which are no longer in power, but 
the great mass of the German people 
who must suffer the effects and pay the 
penalty. Obviously, since the burdens 
laid upon them extend over fifteen and 
even thirty years, it means that children 
born this year as well as those as old as 
fifteen years, absolutely and wholly guilt- 
less, must struggle on through life under 
their fearful weight. Surely, expiation is 
accomplished to the uttermost. There 
may be no other way of imposing the 
awful penalty except upon a whole peo- 
ple, a large proportion of which is moral- 
ly blameless, but at least it behooves the 
world to rest satisfied with such a ter- 
rible vengeance. 

Mr. Garvin very truthfully says: “The 
worst danger of the future is that. the 
Germans, as the result of the treaty, may 
come to have Right upon their side. And 
when Right changes sides, that side which 
was beaten conquers.” Peace has come, 
but it will be meaningless and brief un- 
less it brings with it all that it implies: 
forgiveness and, above all, the utmost 
helpfulness. This article is not intended 
to condone what was done on land and 
sea by the German forces; the writer of 
it has too keen a recollection of what he 
himself saw during the war ever to forget 
these things. They were inexcusable, 
frightful, wholly unjustified. It is a plea, 
now that peace has officially come, for 
mercy, forbearance and forgiveness; for 
the absence of hate or the unworthy spirit 
of revenge, and it is the expression of the 
most fervent hope that, especially here in 
America, the dead past shall bury its 
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dead, and that the new dispensation 
which has come over the world will bring 
with it, in practical form, the spirit of 
mercy and helpfulness which will enable 
the great German people, in many re- 
spects so admirable, to reconstruct their 
country, to build up their industries and 
to become, once again, a great and pros- 
perous nation. Above all, it is an appeal 
to all men of true Christian mind to think 
of the women and children of that un- 
fortunate country and to help them in 
every possible way. 





THE BELLMAN DISCONTINUED 

Thirteen years ago the business of The 
Northwestern Miller was, comparatively, 
so small that during several days of the 
week the very complete mechanical plant 
which it owned and operated was not 
fully occupied. After publication day, 
Wednesday, there was a period of slack- 
ness during which, of course, the over- 
head charges continued in all depart- 
ments, 

Believing that there was a field in this 
country for a high-class weekly illustrat- 
ed periodical, if conducted in accordance 
with principles and ideas which he had 
in mind, and that it could be produced 
at a minimum cost in the establishment 
of The Northwestern Miller, at the same 
time reducing the overhead expense of 
the latter publication, its editor estab- 
lished The Bellman, which shortly found 
favor among discriminating readers as 
a periodical of character and distinction. 

Since July 21, 1906, when the first issue 
appeared, until June 28, 1919, when the 
Farewell Number was printed, The Bell- 
man continued in successful existence. 
There was but one reason for bringing its 
career to a close, and this was as unusual 
as the periodical itself. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing statement by its editor and 
founder, which appeared in the last num- 
ber of The Bellman, will best explain the 


cause of its ending: 


“The discontinuance of The Bellman 
after this issue is due entirely to one 
cause. During recent years, owing to 
other professional and business engage- 
ments to which I am committed, the de- 
mands upon my time and energies have 
so greatly increased that I am no longer 
able to give the personal attention to this 
publication which its growing prestige 
and development increasingly demand, 
and without which I am unwilling to hold 
myself responsible for the maintenance 
of its character. 

“Rather than permit The Bellman to 
pass into other hands and possibly, in 
course of time, suffer deterioration, my 
associates and I prefer that the publica- 
tion be discontinued. It has no liabili- 
ties and its assets are ample to reimburse 
its stockholders for their investment. 
Subscribers who have paid in advance 
beyond this date have been sent remit- 
tances for the amount they have overpaid. 

“It is with the utmost regret that I 
have come to the conclusion here set 
forth. The Bellman has been something 
more to me than a mere publication; for 
the past thirteen years its editorial pages 
have reflected my personal views on many 
subjects and its weekly preparation has 
been a part of my life. 

“Begun as an interesting experiment 
in journalism, The Bellman has appeared 
to develop an independent personality 
and soul of its own, for which its editor 
seemed but the medium of expression or 
the interpreter. My association with it, 
or, rather, as it seems to me, with him, 
has been peculiar and intimate, and while 
sometimes exacting, always inspiring, so 
that I grieve over parting, as with one 





for whom I have cherished a sincere af- 
fection and in whose achievements I have 
taken some pride. 

“There are others, I venture to believe, 
who will feel genuine regret over The 
Bellman’s departure, for if the latter has 
made some enemies, he has made many 
good friends in the course of his life- 
time, both at home and abroad. 

“It has been a very great satisfaction 
to me that The Bellman has been able 
to maintain to the end, without deviation 
or impairment, the same standards which 
were announced at the beginning, and 
that throughout the thirteen years of his 
existence there has been no compromise 
with principle for the sake of profit or 
expediency. 

“The experience has been worth while 
and, although The Bellman is not to be 
perpetuated, his purpose is fairly accom- 
plished and he deserves to be remembered 
with some credit, as one who did not live 
entirely in vain, since what of good he 
has preached will endure long after he 
himself is forgotten by a busy world, 
much engrossed in its own problems and 
possibly too attuned to more strident 
clangor to hearken attentively to his less 
insistent bell.” 

The editor of The Bellman, who at the 
same time was the editor of The North- 
western Miller, simply discovered that the 
exactions of his dual position were be- 
coming so onerous that he could not long 
continue to do justice to it, and there- 
fore determined, in advance of the abso- 
lute necessity which he foresaw would 
soon be apparent, to discontinue one 
publication in order to give his entire 
time and attention to the other. 

He decided to concentrate on The 
Northwestern Miller, which in the course 
of thirteen years had grown so large as 
to tax the mechanical equipment of its 
plant to the utmost, making it obliga- 
tory, had The Bellman been continued, 
to add machinery which could not _pos- 
sibly have been contained in its present 
building, already overcrowded. | Even 
without The Bellman it will soon be nec- 
essary for The Northwestern Miller to 
remove to larger and more convenient 
quarters, the plans for which have al- 
ready been made. 

Thus the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, and in fact its entire editorial 
and mechanical force, will henceforth be 
engaged exclusively upon this publication 
and, as a result, it is expected that there 
will soon follow material enlargement 
and improvement in its field of effort, 
making this periodical even more valu- 
able and acceptable to its public than it 
has heretofore been. 

As many readers of The Northwestern 
Miller have also been subscribers to The 
Bellman, it will interest them to know 
that the manner of the latter’s discontinu- 
ance was noteworthy and characteristic. 
Probably no publication ever came to an 
end in the same way. The standard of 
excellence originally established was rig- 
orously maintained to the last. As al- 
ready stated, stockholders, who had re- 
ceived regular and satisfactory dividends 
annually from the beginning, had their 
investment returned, plus interest since 
the last dividend was declared. 

There were no liabilities whatever; 
subscribers who had prepaid beyond the 
date of discontinuance received rebates 
covering the amount due them; and a 
considerable amount of assets still remain 
in The Bellman Company, which will con- 
tinue its existence for the present, in 
order to protect the copyright and wind 
up the business. 
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Demand was heavy for rye feed in all 
markets, with offerings small. Owing to 
the light operating of mills, feed pro- 
duction has fallen off sharply; jobbers 
have considerable bought, and are press- 


Outside of the office few knew that dis- 
continuance had been determined upon. 
A farewell dinner was given by The Bell- 
man to the staff and a number of friends 
among its local subscribers and adver- 
tisers, at the conclusion of which copies. 
of the last number, just printed, were 
distributed. This was the first intima- 
tion obtained by most of the guests pres- 
ent that The Bellman would be no longer 
published, and evoked evidences of very 
sincere regret. Similar expressions have 
continued to be received at The Bellman 
office, by mail and telegraph, since the 
Farewell Number appeared, giving most 
convincing and gratifying proof of the 
esteem and confidence in which the pub- 
lication was held by its readers. 


A NEW FEATURE 

The financial letter by William Justus 
Boies, of New York, which has ap- 
peared in The Bellman for so many 
years, has proved very valuable and ac- 
ceptable to its readers. On the discon- 
tinuance of The Bellman, which he has 
so long served with such marked ability, 
arrangements were made with Mr. Boies 
to furnish a similar letter for The 
Northwestern Miller, written especially 
with a view to interesting the industry it 
represents. 

The first of these financial letters from 
Mr. Boies appears elsewhere in the col- 
umns of this issue, and the special at- 
tention of readers is called to it as being 
worthy of their careful consideration. 
Hereafter, this will be a regular and 
valuable feature of The Northwestern 
Miller. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Market Strong, Receipts Light and Stocks 
Low—Jobbers Holding Firm—Feed Mov- 
ing South—Rye Feed Scarce 


MitwavKxer, Wis., June 30.—The mar- 
ket has shown considerable strength the 
past week, and offerings from mills have 
fallen off. While demand was not brisk, 
shippers found no difficulty in placing 
all they had to offer. Buyers have been 
holding off for a considerable period and 
stocks are exceptionally low, but con- 
sumers are trying to drag along with as 
little as possible, expecting that, when 
new-crop offerings are made freely, prices 
will be considerably lower. 

For the next 30 days, offerings are ex- 
pected to be small. Inquiry has been 
good for prompt shipment from all sec- 
tions, and jobbers in many cases have 
been unable to supply the demand. Pas- 
tures all over the country are excellent, 
and this has been a great help, but usual- 
ly during July they begin to deteriorate. 

A brisk demand for all grades of 
feed is looked for during July, as new- 
crop feed will not be available before 
the latter part of the month. Inquiry 
has been good for ge bran, but 
no round lots have been sold. 

Offerings from northwestern country 
mills have dried up, and Minneapolis has 
but little to offer. Jobbers are holding 
prices strong, and look for little reac- 
tion during July. Middlings still con- 
tinue to hold the premium of $9 ton over 
bran. 

There is still considerable feed due 
jobbers on June contracts which is un- 
shipped. Many of the mills are not 
booking any more feed until they are 
caught up with their orders. There was 
a brisk demand from the central states 
for mixed cars, but jobbers were able 
to supply only a part of them. 

Southwestern markets were strong and 
higher, and considerable feed is moving 
south. Inquiry has been good from the 
East for new-crop offerings, but millers 
and jobbers are holding off. The de- 
mand was good for hominy feed, with 
offerings very light. Most mills have 
nothing to offer, having their output 
sold for July. Near-by markets con- 
sume considerable feed, and there is 
very little surplus left for shipment. Oat 
feed easier; prices about $1 ton lower 


than a week ago. 








ing for shipment. ere has been an 
alent of $2@3 ton for the week, ow- 
ing to scarcity of offerings. 

There was a brisk demand for oil meal, 
and prices advanced $1 ton. Crushers 
have sold considerable cake for export, 
which will curtail the output of meal for 
domestic use. Hominy feed advanced 
sharply, with demand from all 
sections. Mills are not making any book- 
a for gluten feed, except for August 
delivery at $1 ton over July price. Job- 
bers report a brisk demand from Wiscon- 
sin trade. in mixed cars with flour. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Government Sack Specifications 

R. F. Bausman, of the flour depart- 
ment of the Grain Corporation, in order 
to make clear just what the sack speci- 
fications will be for the coming year, as 
there seemed to be a belief that changes 
were to be made, last week issued the 
following circular: 

Flour to be packed gross weight in 
new single 140-15 jute bags of material 
not lighter in weight nor lower in qual- 
ity than'the following optional specifica- 
tions: 40-in 12-0z extra quality Calcutta 
double calendered, or cropped and man- 
gled, burlap, cut 40x50; 40-in 1014-02 
extra quality Calcutta double calendered, 
or cropped and mangled, burlap, cut 40 
x50; 40-in 12-oz ordinary Calcutta bur- 
lap, cut 40x50. 

Double calendered or cropped and 
mangled burlap sacks are preferred, as 
they do not sift to any extent and take 
a printed brand better than sacks of 
ordinary material. Sacks purchased in 
accordance with the above specifications 
should be entirely satisfactory for ex- 
port, but mills should carefully inspect 
all deliveries, as considerable variation 
will be found in the quality of burlap 
manufactured by the different Calcutta 
mills, even though marketed as “extra 
quality” goods, 

Where double bags are required, the 
following specifications will govern: new 
double 140-lb sacks packed 139 lbs net; 
inner bag, 3.75-yd cotton sheeting, or 
better quality, cut 40x49; outer bag, 10- 
oz common jute burlap, or better qual- 
ity, cut 40x50. Bags should be purchased 
“inserted.” 





Wheat Stocks Heavy 

Commercial stocks of wheat reported 
in a survey made by the Department of 
Agriculture for June 1, 1919, amounted 
to 51,392,898 bus. These holdings were 
reported by 8,684 firms, comprising ele- 
vators, warehouses, grain and flour mills, 
and wholesale dealers, and represented 
nearly three times, or 274.5 per cent of, 
the stocks held by the same firms on 
June 1, 1918. The figures refer to stocks 
actually reported and do not represent 
the total commercial stocks of the coun- 
try, nor do they include stocks on farms. 

The commercial visible supply figures, 
as published by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for May 31, 1919, show 23,702,000 
bus of wheat, as against 1,146,000 a year 
éarlier. The corresponding Bradstreet 
figures show 27,626,000 bus, as against 
4,379,000 for 1918. As compared with 
the same date last year, these figures, as 
well as those obtained by the more ex- 
tensive survey, show a very great rela- 
tive increase in commercial stocks of 
wheat on June 1, 1919. 

The quantities of cereals and cereal 
products reported for June 1, 1919, with 
their relations to the stocks reported a 


year ago, were as follows: Pet. of 
1918 
Quantity stocks 
Wheats BUS ceccccsccese 51,392,898 274.5 
COFR, DUB 6. cscvoscvcces 17,254,576 47.6 
Cath DEB wecioncwevtice 45,770,543 90.6 
Barley, bus .........+.. 20,043,375 207.2 
Ry@, DUS .ccedscesccscces 14,624,331 346.1 
Wheat flour, white, bbls 6,653,051 121.8 
Whole-wheat and gra- 
ham flour, bbis....... 32,065 31.0 
Barley flour, bbis ...... 17,822 hes 
Rye flour, bbis ......... 165,243 $1.1 
Corn flour, Ibs ......... 6,128,427 14.3 
Corn meal, Ibs ......... , 297,627 29.1 
Buckwheat flour, Ibs ... 20,351,650 326.8 
Mixed flour, Ibs ........ 15,399,679 158.5 





The director of eee of Jamaica 
estimates the probable size of the 1919 
crop (export) of sugar from the colony 
tee ae er 
1918. 





July. 2, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 29 June 30 

June 28 June 21 1918 


1917 
Minneapolis ....230,470 252,260 281,330 170,350 
St. 0,755 4,200 


Paul ..ccecs 10,75 pROO. wcscas stcose 
Duluth-Superior 24,515 31,365 17,255 19,505 
Milwaukee ..... 10,500 9,500 2,700 11,000 





Totals ....... 276,240 297,325 301,785 200,855 
Outside mills*..139,905 149,932 93,025 145,145 





Ag’gate sprg.416,145 447,257 394,810 346,000 


St. Louis ...... ,500 30,800 2,600 21,500 
St. Louist ..... 33,400 37,400 2,000 46,300 
POR. . 20 06602 125,940 130,450 57,270 57,100 
Rochester ..... 9,800 13,100 2,900 6,700 
Chicago ....... 23,250 238,750 7,500 20,250 
Kansas City.... 19,270 32,250 4,300 43,200 
Kansas Cityt:..118,272 181,028 384,727 91,550 
Omaha ........ OER 18,500 wcccce cosces 
Toledo ........ 19,200 20,700 3,300 7,800 
Toledof ....... 24,490 38,814 7,229 84,700 
Nashville** .... 40,745 64,353 10,892 38,750 
Portland, Oreg.. 36,750 89,536 10,606 7,710 
MOOttle... oes cinvi 36,675 40,350 25,355 11,535 
Tacoma ....... 43,845 44,690 7,315 33,770 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 29 June 30 


June 28 June 21 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 42 46 54 33 
Oh, POG Sec csceces 46 18 + “A 
Duluth-Superior .. 66 £6 47 54 
Milwaukee ....... 59 53 20 92 
Outside mills* .... 44 46 35 51 
Average spring.. 44 49 45 40 
BE, TRIS océcccciwe 11 61 5 43 
St. Lowist «...v.... 43 49 3 60 
TOUERRIO. 6 nicnieccecee 76 78 27 34 
Rochester ........ 53 71 14 61 
GRICE ccccecoses 89 91 9 69 
Kansas City ...... 23 39 5 59 
Kansas Cityt ..... 28 $1 10 30 
GUNG. 6 ciscsccece 53 52 os ae 
| Sree 40 43 7 16 
ZOOREOE sccccacsess 38 42 11 32 
Nashville** ....... 21 32 8 29 
Portland, Oregon... 8&6 92 25 23 
BORCtle cecccscccee 78 86 52 28 
Tacoma .......+.. 77 78 12 69 
Totals .......... 51 59 17 45 


Flour output for week ending June 28 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 8 per 
cent from week ending June 21. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO JUNE 13 


Total from July 1, 1918, Is 117,935,000 Bbis, 
Against 112,590,000 a Year Ago— 
Week’s Output 1,797,000 Bbls 


The weekly bulletin of the Grain Cor- 
oration issued June 25 gives the fol- 
owing figures covering wheat and flour 
in the United States for the week end- 
ed June 13: 

Flour produced, week ended June 13, 
1919, 1,797,000 bbls, against 1,411,000, a 
year ago, making a total production of 
flour from July 1, 1918, to June 13, 1919, 
of 117,935,000 bbls, against 112,590,000 





“a year ago. 


Total stocks of wheat in country ele- 
vators, mills and terminal elevators, 49,- 
633,000 bus, against 18,599,000 a year 
ago, showing a decrease for the week of 
5,645,000 bus, against a decrease for the 
corresponding week last year of 3,522,- 
000 


Receipts from farms, week ended June 
13, 1919, 2,200,000 bus, against 1,711,000 
last year. ; 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Flour output, Total from 

bis July 1, bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 16........ 671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 23........ 2,878 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 30........ 2,071 1,283 114,216 109,983 
June 6........ 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
June 13....... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 


WHEAT (BUS) 
--Receiptse—, -—Stoc 


Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
ay 16........ 2,108 8,476 83,000 31,000 
May 23........ 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 30........ 657 2,038 65,824 26,637 
June 6........ 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
June 13....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 





In most provinces of India pegroleum 
and petroleum products rank second to 
rice in importance as an export. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PRESIDENT ISSUES PROCLAMATIONS 





Wheat Director Announces Text of Proclamations and Executive Order 
Covering Wheat and Flour Imports and Exports, License 
System and Gulf Ports Wheat Prices 


Julius Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, announces that the President 
has signed the following proclamations 
and executive order: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Whereas, Congress has enacted and 
the President has on the fourth day of 
March, 1919, approved an act to enable 
the. President to carry out the price 
guaranties made to producers of wheat 
of the crops of 1918 and 1919, and to 
protect the United States against un- 
due enhancement of its liabilities there- 
under, which act contains the following 
provisions: 

“That whenever the President shall 
find it essential in carrying out the guar- 
anties aforesaid, or to protect the Unit- 
ed States*against undue enhancement of 
its liabilities thereunder, and shall make 
proclamation thereof, it shall be unlaw- 
ful to import into the United States 
from any country named in such proc- 
lamation, or to export from or ship from 
or take out of the United States to any 
country named in such proclamation, 
wheat, semolina or wheat flour, except at 
such time or times, and under such regu- 
lations or orders, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions, as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe, until otherwise or- 
dered by the President or by Congress; 
provided, that no preference shall be giv- 
en to the ports of one state over those 
of another.” 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by virtue of the powers conferred 
upon me by the aforesaid act of Con- 
gress, as well as by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon me by any and all other 
acts of Congress conferring authority 
upon me in the premises, hereby find and 
proclaim, to all whom it may concern, 
that it is essential, in carrying out the 
guaranties aforesaid and to protect the 
United States against undue enhance- 
ment of its liabilities thereunder, that 
wheat and wheat flour, on and after July 
1, 1919, shall not be imported into the 
United States from, and shall not be ex- 
ported from or shipped from or taken 
out of the United States to, Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, her colonies, possessions 
and protectorates, Bolivia, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, China, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, her col- 
onies, possessions and protectorates, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Finland, France, her colonies, posses- 
sions and protectorates, Germany, Great 
Britain, her colonies, possessions and pro- 
tectorates, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Hedjaz, Honduras, Hungary, Italy, her 
colonies, possessions and protectorates, 
Japan, her colonies, possessions and 
protectorates, Liechtenstein, Liberia, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Monaco, Monte- 
negro, Morocco, Nepal, the Nether- 
lands, her colonies, possessions and 
protectorates, Nicaragua, Norway, Oman, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Po- 
land, Portugal, her colonies, possessions 
and _ protectorates, Roumania, Russia, 
Salvador, San Marino, Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, Siam, Spain, her colonies, pos- 
sessions and _ protectorates, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Uraguay, Venezuela 
or any other foreign country, except at 
such time or times and under such .regu- 
lations or orders, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as shall be 
prescribed, until otherwise ordered by the 
President or by Congress. 

The regulations, orders, limitations and 
exceptions will be prescribed and admin- 
istered by and under the authority of 
Julius Barnes, United States Wheat Di- 
rector, from whom such licenses in con- 
formity with said regulations, orders, 
limitations and exceptions will issue. 

The powers and authority heretofore 
vested in the War Trade Board by any 
proclamation or executive order hereto- 
fore issued by me in respect to the pro- 
hibition or regulation of imports or ex- 


ports of wheat or wheat flour, is hereby 


transferred to and vested in the United 
States Wheat Director as of July 1, 1919. 


LICENSES 

It is announced that the President has 
signed a proclamation putting under li- 
cense of the Wheat Director “all per- 
sons, firms, corporations, and associations 
engaged in carrying on the business of 
storing or distributing wheat or manu- 
facturing, storing or distributing wheat 
flour. 

“All persons, firms, corporations and 
associations who manufacture, either 
wholly or partly from wheat flour, bread 
or other bakery products for sale, ex- 
cepting, however: 

“Bakers and manufacturers of bakery 
products, whose consumption of flour in the 
manufacture of such products is, in the 
aggregate, less than 560 bbis per month; 

(Continued on page 55.) 





Commandeering Canadian Wheat 

Winnirse, Man., June 30.—The Board 
of Grain Supervisors for Canada has is- 
sued orders under which all wheat of 
Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4 northern grades, in 
store Fort William, Port Arthur and 


market in Kansas as far north as the 
main line of the Union Pacific. At in- 
terior Kansas points, ag around $2@ 
2.04 are being paid. e moisture con- 
tent of the wheat varies considerably, 
some of it being as dry as 12 per cent, 
while in other samples the moisture runs 
as high as 16. 

Interest in new-crop flour sales is in- 
creasing, and a number of mills now 
have as much flour sold for July as they 
care to sell, considering the possibility of 
rain interfering with the movement. 

R. E. Sverre. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Condition Spotted, but Reports on the Whole 
Favorable for Better Than 
Average Crop 


Taking it all in all, the present condi- 
tion of the growing wheat one in the 
Northwest is satisfactory. owever, 
there are a number of spots where dam- 
age has undoubtedly been wrought by 
drouth, too much rain or grasshoppers. 
It seems to be a freak year in the North- 
west. 

A lot of low land in Minnesota is still 
under water, and it is feared that the 
crop there is ruined. On the other hand, 
the wheat on high land is flourishing and 








flour: 





EXPORT AND IMPORT REGULATIONS 


The United States Wheat Director has issued the following statement 
of regulations covering the exportation and importation of wheat and wheat 


Licenses for the exportation or importation of wheat will be issued only 
to the United States Grain Corporation or its nominees. 

Licenses will be issued for the export of wheat flour to all destinations 
in the Western Hemisphere; the east coast of Asia; British, French and 
Portuguese West Africa; Liberia and the Belgian Congo. For the exporta- 
tion of wheat flour to other destinations, licenses will be issued only to the 
United States Grain Corporation or its nominees. 

Licenses for the importation of wheat flour will be issued only to the 
United States Grain Corporation or its nominees. 

Applications for licenses to export wheat flour to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the east coast of Asia, and the west coast of Africa, and applica- 
tions for licenses to import wheat or wheat flour should be filed with the 
United States Wheat Director, 42 Broadway, New York. : 

Exporters and importers are advised that the foregoing rules do not 
constitute any material modification of the regulations heretofore existing 
as established by the War Trade Board. 








eastern Canada, is to be reserved for use 
of board unless this belongs to the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd. This order took effect 
at noon on Saturday last. 

The purpose of this order is to pro- 
vide the government of Canada with the 
means of making up the remainder of 
an order from the government of Greece 
for 3,600,000 bus of old-crop wheat. It 
is not stated how much remains to be 
secured. Presumably the wheat covered 
by this order belongs to millers in east- 
ern Canada, and a portion of the 
holdings of each concern will be taken 
for the purpose stated, the remainder be- 
ing released for milling use as soon as 


the board’s requirements have been filled. — 


A. H. Battey. 





KANSAS HARVESTING CROP 


Cutting Nearly Completed in Central and 
Southern Parts, but Just Beginning in 
West—Moisture Content Varies 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Save for scattered showers, 
fairly heavy in some localities, very sat- 
isfactory harvest conditions continue in 
the Southwest. Wheat-cutting is being 
rapidly completed in all of the central 
and southern parts of Kansas, and is un- 
der good headway in the northernmost 
counties ‘and in southern Nebraska. In 
the western districts the wheat is slower 
in ripening, and in the far west cutting 
is only just begun. There is some com- 
plaint by reason of the shortage of labor. 

Some new wheat is moving, and by the 
end of this week it is believed the move- 
ment will be in fairly good volume in 
Oklahoma. Some wheat has come to 


promises a big yield. In South Dakota, 
conditions on the whole are excellent. 

Some counties in North Dakota report 
that they have not had any rain since 
May, while others had regular water- 
spouts about a week ago. Consequent- 
ly, conditions in that state are very 
spotted. The same is also true as to 
Montana. 

Grasshopper damage is reported from 
a number of points in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. The agricultural col- 
leges, however, are doing everything pos- 
sible to kill off the pest before serious 
damage results. 

Notwithstanding the conflicting reports 
received in regard to the crop, the line 
elevator people are still optimistic and 
expect that the Northwest will harvest 
better than an average crop. 





Western Canada Acreage 
Frank O. Fowler, secretary, Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Winnipeg, 
estimates the acreage under crop in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, as 


follows: P. ct. in- 
1918 1919 crease 

Wheat ........ 15,526,000 16,085,000 

OGD dec vicdccs 9,133,000 9,626,000 5.4 

Barley ........ 1,955,500 1,955,500 ee 

Flaxseed ...... 1,000,000 1,000,000 es 

TRYO cccccescees 200,000 216,000 8.0 


“Owing to the strike we have had 
great difficulty in getting reports from 
our correspondents, and a great number 
have not been received at all, but, judg- 
ing from what we have received, con- 
siderable areas in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are needing rain badly, while other 
districts, especially in Manitoba, have had 
plenty of rain and crop prospects are 

* splendid.” 


45 
EXPORT BUYING RESUMED 


Grain Corporation Buys Clear Flours on 
Basis Adopted Last February— 
Only One Buying Day 

On June 27 the Grain Corporation an- 
nounced that on one day only, Tuesday, 
July 1, 1919, it would receive bids on 
hard and spring wheat first clear flours. 
Offers were to be submitted and pur- 
chases made subject to all terms, condi- 
tions and specifications of the flour pur- 
chase plan of Feb. 18, 1919, as amended 
to date, but with the following excep- 
tions: 

Shipment: 10 days from date of ac- 
ceptance of offer. Shipping instructions 
to be furnished at earliest possible mo- 
ment, The Grain Corporation particu- 
larly desired offers of flour in transit 
that could be diverted and flour in store 
that could be shipped immediately to 
ports designated. 

Prices: f,o.b. Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, for export. 

Sacks: amended sack specifications to 
apply, ie. new 140-lb, 1014-02, extra 
quality, double calendered jute or 12-oz 
“common.” Full mill branding. Excep- 
tion: first clear flour on hand already 
packed in 10%-o0z common jutes would 
be acceptable. 

Quality basis: sellers offering first 
clear flours shall have submitted type 
samples representing the flour they will 
ship on any contracts awarded to them. 
Each offer by seller must refer definite- 
ly to dated sample on basis of which of- 

er is made, and in event of award of 
contract, all deliveries must be equal to 
such sample. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Light Demand—Arrivals of New- 
Crop Goods Unsatisfactory—Oatmeal 
Higher—Wheat Feed Strong 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 
Cuicaco, I1t., July 1—A few scatter- 
ing samples of new flour made in the 
Southwest by Oklahoma .mills have 
reached this market, but the early arriv- 
als are not very satisfactory. Buyers are 
therefore holding off on any contracts 
with mills excepting on old flour. Ninety- 
five per cent patents from the South- 
west made of old wheat are quoted at 
$11.25@11.45, and new at $10.15@10.40, 
jute, Chicago. From the Northwest, av- 
erage quotations for 95 per cent patents 
are $11.30@11.65. A number of bids 
went in trom here to the Grain Corpora- 
tion today on clear flour, and it is under- 
stood that some durum products were 
offered. C. H. CHatien. 


Puitapetpuia, Pa., July 1.—There is 
no activity in the flour market, but prices 
are generally steady. New hard wheat 
flour was offered by mills at around $11 
bbl, but only a limited business was 
transacted. Quotations, 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: winter straight, 
western $10.75@11, near-by $10.75@11; 
Kansas straight $11.50@12.25, short pat- 
ent $12@12.50; spring short patent $12@ 
12.50, patent $11.50@12.25, first clear 
$9.25@10. Bran quiet, but offerings light 
and market firm. 

Samuet S. Danrens. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1—Flour market 
is very quiet, with buyers generally 
holding off and new business light. New- 
wheat flours are being offered more free- 
ly, but few sales have so far resulted. 
Wheat feed in good demand but scant 
offerings, and prices held firmer; other 
feedstuffs lower and quiet. 

Peter DeRuen. 


Boston, Mass., July 1—There is no 
change in the entire flour situation. De- 
mand is slow and in small lots. Millfeed 
firmly held at 50c@$1 advance per ton. 
Corn products unchanged. Oatmeal 25c 


higher. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Harvesting Conditions Ideal 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Harvesting of the wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois is pro- 
gressing rapidly under ideal weather 
conditions, being warm and _ sunshiny. 
Threshing in some sections will begin the 
latter part of this week, and will be 


quite general next week. 
Peter Derren. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 21,790 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 28) was 230,470 bbls, against 
281,830 in 1918, 170,350 in 1917, and 351,- 
740 in 1916. 


A little more life is noticeable in the 
flour market, at least some Minneapolis 
mills last week made fair sales. It may 
be only a little temporary spurt, but mill- 
ers are very optimistic and feel that they 
are on the edge of a good buying period. 
Trading has been restricted so long in 
anticipation of an early movement of 
winter wheat products, that stocks in the 
hands of the large consuming trade are 
thought to be fairly light. 

Considerable. interest has been evinced 
by the trade in the announcement by the 
Grain Corporation that it would buy sec- 
ond clear flours today for export, on the 
old terms. It is expected that the Cor- 
poration will be flooded with offers, be- 
cause most mills have this grade to sell, 
while some are reported to be carrying 
fairly heavy stocks of it at central dis- 
tributing points. It will be interesting 
to know at what price the Grain Corpo- 
ration buys. Quotations from this sec- 
tion are understood to range $9@9.75, in 
jutes, delivered Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia. 

The local office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion has announced that the changing 
over of all exports from the War Trade 
Board to the Grain Corporation will have 
no effect on flour exports. Outstanding 
licenses issued by the War Trade Board 
are to be revoked after today, July 1, but 
new licenses will be issued by the Grain 
Corporation July 15. 

.Durum semolinas can now be exported 
to Holland without a permit, under spe- 
cial export regulation R. A. C. No, 78. 

Flour prices show a further increase. 
Minimum quotations are 30@40c, and 
maximum 10c, bbl higher than a week 
ago. Standard patent is back to its old 
basis of $12@12.10 bbl, and bakers pat- 
ent at $11.50@11.75, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear, $9; second clear, $6@7, 
in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


An unusually brisk demand is reported 
from all quarters, but particularly from 
central states henge! for standard mid- 
dlings and flour middlings. In the ab- 
sence of offerings of standard middlings 
_the trade has turned to rye middlings, 
_because of the discount the latter has 
been selling at. Many rye mills, how- 
‘ever, are idle, and offers of middlings 
have about dried up. Where rye mid- 
dlings a few weeks ago wefe dull and 
practically unsalable at $836@37, they are 
today quoted nominally at $38.50@40. 

There is nothing unusual in the present 
demand for heavy feeds. This usually 
develops each year about this time. Some 
jobbers endeavor during the spring and 
early summer months to accumulate 
stocks of middlings and red dog against 
this demand. This year, however, they 
were unable to stock up, so that the pres- 
ent demand catches jobbers with rather 
light supplies. 

Wheat feeds have now reached a level 
where the larger traders hesitate to take 
on supplies, beyond p requirements. 

Bran is quoted firm by mills at $35@ 
36.50 ton; standard middlings, $4@ 
44.50; flour middlings, $51@52; red dog, 
$57@57.50,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. This.is an advance of about $1 


ton for the week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 11 were in operation July 1: 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, and 
Lincoln mills. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C and E mills. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 56 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 56,610 bbls, show that in the 


week ending June 28 they made 150,660 


bbls of flour, against 122,665 in 1918. 

Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped no flour to foreign countries, 
against 13,955 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 28, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis . Per 3,220 991 2,667 1,371 
SR essa shins 142 3 *139 737 37 


Totals ........ 1,043 1,122 1,130 3,404 1,408 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... coe eee 58 4 


POCals 2 cccsece 1,043 1,122 1,130 3,462 1,412 
*Includes Canadian, 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to June 28, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1914-17 1915-16 








Minneapolis .. 99,686 70,723 101,746 152,257 
Duluth ....... 89,841 17,035 24,250 94,738 
Totals ...... 189,527 87,758 125,996 246,995 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... ceoee 99,279 12,401 
Totals ...... 189,527 87,758 134,144 259,396 


*Includes Canadian. 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 28, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


























1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 1,620 95 2,312 8,368 2,755 
Duluth..... 288 *7 6510 8,235 499 
Totals.... 1,908 102 2,822 16,603 3,254 
Duluth, b’d’d .... eee ove 58 14 
Totals.... 1,908 102 2,822 16,661 3,268 


*Includes Canadian. 
FERGUS FALLS TORNADO 


The plant of the Red River Milling 
Co., at Fergus Falls, Minn., stood almost 
directly in the path of the tornado which 
wrecked a portion of that town on Sun- 
day, June 22. The mill building “x 
was not damaged very seriously. he 
window frames were torn out and some 
of the transmission machinery in the mill 
disarranged and broken. The damage to 
the plant and stock will amount to about 
$40,000. The company did not carry any 
tornado insurance. 

The elevator, which was used as a 
transfer house, was completely demol- 
ished, and the re-enforced concrete roof 
on the concrete elevator was rolled u 
as one would roll up a rug. The mill 
residence, which was occupied by the 
head miller, the barn, two warehouses, 
and the flume house were also totally 
destroyed. 

A. L. Zulauf, the head miller for the 
company, was injured so badly when his 
residence was destroyed that he died 
June 25. Mr. Zulauf was a well-known 
miller, having worked previously at Bat- 
tle Lake and New London, Minn. Hor- 
ace P. Waters, a grinder in the Red 
River mill, who was detailed as watch- 
man on the day of the cyclone, was miss- 
ing for three days, His body was dis- 
covered the ps of June under a 
preg which had been blown into the 
river. 

The plant of the Fergus Flour Mills 
Co. was not in the direct line of the 
tornado, but it also was ays to some 
extent. The room on the elevator and 


part of the roof on one of its mills were 
torn off. However, the company was able 
to start up one of its mills on June 28, 
and is again in position to take care of 
its business. 

One of the strange freaks resultin 
from the storm was that a cance 
check, which was among a number of old 
papers stored in the engine-room of the 


Fergus Flour Mills Co., was picked up’ 


two hours after the storm in a field near 
New York Mills, about 60 miles distant 
from Fergus Falls. The check was re- 
turned to the mill by the farmer who 
found it. 


NOTICE NECESSARY WHEN RATES CHANGED 


In the case of the National Elevator 
Co., of Minneapolis, plaintiff-respondent, 
against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, defendant-appellant, the 
supreme court has ruled: 

First: A schedule of rates published 
and filed by a railroad company, pro- 
viding for the absorption by the company 
of the a charges of connecting 
carriers at the destination of shipments, 
where, under its schedules of rates there- 
tofore published and filed, the shipper 
was required to pay such charges, is a 
change in an existing tariff and not a 
“first instance” tariff within the meaning 
of chapter 176, G. L. 1905. 

Second: .A change in the tariffs of a 
railroad company, voluntarily made, re- 
ducing rates to all shippers on all com- 
modities, at all stations in this state, be- 
comes effective without obtaining the con- 
sent of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission in the manner provided by 
chapter 176, G. L. 1905. 

Third: After such a change has been 
made, the original rate cannot be restored 
without the consent of the commission 
after a hearing upon notice, a finding 
that the reinstatement of such rate will 
be a fair and reasonable change in rates, 
and an order or other action on the part 
of the commission sanctioning the change. 

Affirmed. 


MINNESOTA MILL SOLD 


The Theobald Milling Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has purchased the 350-bbl mill 
at Northfield, Minn., from the L. G. 
Campbell Milling Co. It is understood 
that the consideration was $75,000. The 
mill building proper is large enough to 
allow for the installation of additional 
machinery to increase the capacity to 
600-to 700 bbls daily. 

The Theobald Milling Co. has devel- 
oped a big jobbing trade in flour, and 
believes it can easily dispose of the prod- 
uct of a 700-bbl mill to its established 
trade. The principals in the company 
have been in the Northwest most of the 
time for several weeks looking up vari- 
ous milling properties that were for sale. 
Jacob Theobald, Jr., will move to Min- 
neapolis and assume the active manage- 
ment of the mill. The Theobald Milling 
Co. is to. get possession of the property 
about July 16. 

The L. G. Campbell Milling Co. will 
continue to operate its mill at Blooming 
Prairie, Minn. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Further sharp advances have taken 
place in flaxseed, and have been followed 
by advances in linseed oil and by-prod- 
ucts. Oil meal is quoted nominally at 
$69@71 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Few mills have any oil meal to 
offer. It is understood that there is 
enough export inquiry on the basis of 
$75@76 ton, f.o.b. New York, for oil cake 
to take care of all the by-product output 
of western linseed mills. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at $1.93 gal- 
lon, in car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $1@2 ton-higher for the week. 

R,. M.' Irving has gone to Janesville, 
Minn., as second miller for the Empire 
Milling Co. 

William M. Regan, Minneapolis baker, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Athletic Club. 

J. C. Osieck, of the firm of H. F. 
Osieck, importers, Amsterdam, Holland, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

D. Stolp, of Stolp & Co., importers, 
Amsterdam, Holland, has been in Minne- 
apolis this last week calling on his mill 
connections. 

C. F. Foster, chief chemist for the 
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Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York City, is in Minneapolis meeting old 
acquaintances. 

All Minneapolis mills will be closed 
Thursday for the Fourth of July holi- 
day. Most of them will remain idle until 
Monday morning. - 

The Morristown (Minn.) Feed Mills, 
owned by A. A. Purinton and R. E. 
Gore, are being equipped to manufacture 
about 50 bbls of cereals daily. 


D. H. Snavely and R. J. Schuttie, of 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., were in Minneapolis 
last week visiting headquarters. 


J. N. Polhamus, manager of the At- 
lantic Trading Co., Havana, Cuba, is in 
the Northwest this week endeavoring to 
form connections with exporting mills. 


F. W. Blazy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Star Elevator Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
in Minneapolis June 27, en route home 
from Salt Lake City, where he attended 
the Rotarian convention. 


Figures compiled by the Chamber of 
Commerce show that flour shipments 
from Minneapolis for the six months end- 
ing June 30 totaled 8,522,265 bbls, an in- 
crease of about 664,000 over a year ago. 


This department has recently had a 
number of calls for millers capable of 
taking charge of 75 to 150 bbl country 
mills. Men seeking such positions would 
do well to send in their names and ad- 
dresses. 


The Cuthbert Co., of Minneapolis, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture grain grading, 
testing, cleaning and weighing machinery. 
The incorporators are C, W. Taylor, of 
Duluth, and O. L. Nelson and K. J. Mc- 
Lennan, of Minneapolis. 


The various federal labor employment 
bureaus in South Dakota are investigat- 
ing an alleged plot to keep harvest hands 
from going to work in that state. It is 
reported that the I.W.W.’s are sending 
out clever talkers whose sole duty seems 
to be to persuade the men from going 
into the fields, on the plea that they 
ought to have more money for their work. 


The Murray Iron Works Co., of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, has published in book form 
a handsome catalogue, describing the 
various engines, air compressors and 
boilers that it manufactures. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and those interested in 
equipment of this kind would do well to 
write for a copy of the book. The com- 
pany makes a specialty of Corliss en- 
gines. 

Demand for cash wheat at Minneapolis 
throughout the week has been good until 
today. No, 1 dark northern is quoted at 
around $2.61@2.62 bu. Only bulkhead 
shipments are arriving for sale. Ordi- 
nary No. 1 northern sold today at $2.53 
@2.58, some buyers refusing to bid over 
$2.50. The other varieties of wheat were 
not wanted, and consignees had trouble 
in disposing of same. 

C. E. Rand, who has been in the me- 
chanical department of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., since the 
company began business in 1899, has been 
made superintendent, succeeding M. M. 
Fredel, who is going with the Standard 
Milling Co., of New York City. It is 
understood that Mr. Fredel will succeed 
Alexander Bosanka as superintendent of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. Mr. 
Bosanka suffered a partial stroke of 
paralysis following the F.O.M.A. conven- 
tion at Kansas City. 





Quaker Oats Co. to Increase Capital 


An increase in its capital stock from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000 is to be made 
by the Quaker Oats Co. at a meeting of 
stockholders, at Jersey City, July 12, 
$10,000,000 each of common and pre- 
ferred. Enlargement of the capital is to 
enable the company to sell $7,200,000 
preferred shares, the money to be used 
to pay off floating indebtedness owed the 
banks and used in carrying on the busi- 
ness. 

The new preferred is to be offered 
stockholders at par at the rate of one 
and one-half shares to one held at pres- 
ent. In case the stockholders do not take 
all the new shares, a syndicate has been 
formed by Lee, Higginson & Co. and 
the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co. to take 
the unsubscribed shares. The shares are 
selling around 101%. 
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Milling concerns in the Southwest are 
almost a unit in refusing to book flour 
for future delivery. The larger mills 
state in very bag gg terms that they are 
not interested in business on the new 
crop as yet. Some smaller mills report 
sales of straights to eastern buyers, but 
the aggregate of these is small compared 
to that of normal times. The range of 
prices is $9.50@10, bulk, Kansas City. 

Demand for flour for immediate ship- 
ment is dead. Four local mills have been 
down, and the others are running on 
short time to fill orders from the city 
trade and near-by points. The little 
wheat that is coming to market is in 
good demand, and quotations on flour 
have advanced slightly as a result of the 
higher premiums. Patents nominally are 
quoted at $11.75@12.50; straights sell at 
$11@11.60. 

The announcement that the Food Ad- 
ministration will buy clears beginning 
July 1 has caused much interest in the 
trade here. The amount to be offered is 
not so large as was thought, and millers 
are waiting to see how prices will run 
before feeling confident of getting their 
money out of their flour. Quotations re- 
main nominally what they were last week, 
$9@9.75 for first clears, and $6.50@7.50 
for second clears. 

* 


There is a steady demand for mill- 
feeds of all kinds. The total of the sales 
is not large, owing to the fact that pas- 
tures are in fine condition, but offerings 
come from only a small number of mills. 
Prices remain firm, with a rise in quota- 
tions on gray shorts for the week. Bran 
is selling at $35 ton in 100-lb sacks; 
brown shorts in small lots are going at 
$46@47; gray shorts are sold at last 
week’s top figures, $50; fancy middlings 
range $53@55. 

Buyers are offering $382@34 ton for 
bran to be made from new wheat; for 
brown shorts $40@41, and for gray shorts 
$45@47. . A few sales are reported at 
these figures, but most millers are in no 
hurry to take on orders until the general 
situation becomes clearer. Some season 
bran is reported sold at as low as $29. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of. Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRS WOO. oc ccc ctescciere 19,27 23 
Last week .......seeseeees 32,250 39 
BORE GHD. ci cvceccecversecs 4,300 5 
TWO FORTS GHC .ccccccecess 43,200 59 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 421,170 118,272 28 
Last week ....... 422,670 131,028 $1 
Last year ....... 319,620 34,727 10 
Two years ago... 289,220 91,550 30 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,012 bbls this week, 3,824 last 
week, 4,331 a year ago and 7,760 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 report do- 
mestic business good, 20 fair, and 41 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 12,840, representing 53 per cent of 


activity, compared with 12,500, or 52 per 
cent, last week. 


HARVEST IN FULL SWING 
Harvest is general throughout the 
Southwest south of the Nebraska line, is 
almost completed in Oklahoma, will be 
largely completed next week in all of 
central Kansas save the higher lands in 
the west, and will be well under way 
into Nebraska within the next few days. 
Conditions generally are highly favor- 
able, with clear skies and much higher 
temperatures. Showers have interfered 
slightly in some sections, but this factor 
has not been of moment. 

The very hot weather has greatly has- 
tened the ripening of wheat through all 
of Kansas. That which promised not 
being ready to cut for a week or 10 days 
is now dead ripe, and every effort is be- 
ing made to get men to hasten the har- 
vest. Labor is in reasonably good supply 
throughout eastern Kansas, but is scarce 
in western counties, and men are being 
hastened from labor concentration cen- 
ters to those districts. 

It develops that the much-feared loss 
and damage from wheat being lodged in 
the fields by the combination of heavy 
growth and prolonged wet weather is of 
comparatively little moment, considered 
in its relation to the total crop. By far 
the larger part of the “down” wheat will 
be saved. hat cannot be gathered with 
the binder is being mowed and raked up, 
the high price being an incentive to every 
grower to save every possible bushel, 

Little threshing has yet been done, but 
it will be well in progress in Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas this week. Some 
wheat threshed and marketed in Kay 
County, Oklahoma, late this week came 
in running high in moisture; it sold for 
$2 bu at the local mill. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT COUNTRY POINTS 

It is probable that work will begin 
within the next few weeks on the con- 
struction of public storage elevators at a 
number of interior points in the South- 
west, totaling 1,000,000 bus. Reports sug- 
gest that the long contemplated terminal 
house at Hutchinson may be accomplished 
soon, while definite plans are under way 
for the building of elevators at Enid, 
Okla., and at Salina, Kansas. Milling 
companies are directly interested in both 
the latter proposals. 


A REMARKABLE SIGN 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, this week completed the 
construction of a remarkable electric si 
on the top of its concrete elevator. The 
sign has four faces, each 47x30 feet, 
carrying the letters “Tea Table Flour, 
Weber Mills.” The base of the sign is 
more than 100 feet above the street ) 
and the illumination provided by 3,750 
electric bulbs can be seen for many 
miles in every direction, while the words 
themselves are discernible at a distance 
of a mile and a half. 


NEW COMPANY'S AMBITIOUS PLANS 


The Associated Mill & Elevator Co. is 
the style of a new corporation which has 
taken over the flour mill promotion plans 
of the Liberty Milling Co., organized 
here a few months ago. H. C. Nunn, 
superintendent of the Missouri-Kansas 
elevator, is president and active head of 
the concern. Paul Noble, formerly in the 
grain business at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
is secretary, and E. R. McDonald, until 
recently connected with the Canada Food 
Board, is named in the company’s pros- 
pectus as vice-president and in charge of 
milling department, 

The financial plans of the company 
contemplate the sale of stock to the 
amount of $5,000,000, one-half the issue 
being preferred 8 per cent shares, re- 
tirable in five years at 105. Upon com- 
pletion of the sale of the stock, which is 


being marketed among country elevator 
Operators and whest ie it is 
planned to build an initial milling unit 
of 2,000 bbls capacity at Kansas City, 
with provision for doubling or trebling 
its size as demand for its products war- 
rants. 

It is announced that plans also con- 
template the building of terminal eleva- 
tors of large storage capacity at Wichi- 
ta, Hutchinson and Salina, in Kansas, 
and the suggestion is made that subse- 

uently flour mills may also be built at 
these and other southwestern towns. 

A local financial concern, which a 
short time ago successfully sold a large 
quantity of stock for the establishment 
of a packing-house here, has charge of 
marketing the securities of the new mill- 
ing company, and is conducting an active 
campaign throughout the Southwest. 


NOTES 


George A. Aylsworth, vice-president 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills Company, is 
spending a week in New York. 

C. E. Williams, manager of the Hays 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, will leave 
this week for a vacation in Colorado. 

The annual picnic of the office and 
sales staff of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. is being held today and tomorrow at 
a camp near Atherton, Mo. 


The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. this week 
purchased additional property adjoining 
its Kansas City factory, with a view to 
making substantial extensions and im- 
provements, 

Charles M. Todd, secretary of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
returned this week from a three weeks’ 
vacation in Colorado. His family will 
spend the summer in Ute Pass. 

The results of tests made of Kanred 
wheat, the new variety developed by the 
State College of Agriculture, are re- 
ported as very satisfactory. Grain grown 
in Lyon County ran 30 to 35 bus per 
acre. 

Howard W. Files,- manager of the 
semolina and durum department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was here a 
part of the week, going from here to 
New Orleans and other southern market 
centers. 

No. 2 mixed corn of fine quality sold 
Tuesday for $1.89. This is the high rec- 
ord for any crop at this season of the 
year. News that the peace treaty would 
be signed was the main strengthening 
factor in the market. 

An effort is being made to organize a 
new mutual casualty insurance company 
to specialize in carrying risks of flour 
millers. E. Andrew Anderson, a Kan- 
sas City attorney, is principal active man 
in the contemplated organization. 

The La Crossse (Kansas) Milling & 
Grain Co. has completed the remodeling 
of its 150-bbl mill. The company is 
principally owned by J. B. McClure, of 
the McClure Grain Co., Hutchinson. As- 
sociated with him is F. W. Kaths. 


Announcement was made this week at 
the offices of the Grain Corporation that 
the licenses of the Federated Mills Co., 
and of an associated grain concern, Sil- 
ver & Co., at Morganville, Kansas, had 
been revoked because of failure to make 
proper reports. 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, has established a. grain 
department to deal in all grains, special- 
izing in wheat. Paul Bossemeyer, until 
recently executive secretary for D. F. 
Piazzek, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration, is in charge. 

H. L. Graham, Jr., until recently with 
the Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, 
IIL, is manager of the new Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Mill & Elevator Co., Wamego, 
Kansas. The company recently pur- 
chased the 200-bbl mill there formerly 
operated by the Lord Milling Co. 


H. Dittmer, manager Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., writes that 
cutting of wheat will be practically com- 

leted there the end of this week. Rains 
ave interfered somewhat. ‘The quality 
appears to be much better than antici- 
pated, with a satisfactory protein con- 
tent. 

Ferrar Tilney, of the General Baking 
Co., is spending a fortnight visiting mill- 
ers in the Southwest. Mr. Tilney is im- 
pressed with the fine quality of this 
year’s southwestern wheat crop, and al- 
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ready is engaging small amounts of the 
new flour for the earliest possible ship- 
ment. 

The published statement that Edward 
Beyer, formerly with the Kansas City 
office of the Grain Corporation but for 
the past year head of the Beyer Grain 
Co., Wichita and Kansas City, was to 
head a company being organized at 
Wichita to build a 1,000-bbl mill there, 
is denied by Mr. Beyer. 

W. C. Tench, until recently with the 
Russell-Miller company in charge of its 
Pittsburgh office, but now general sales 
representative of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, will come to Kansas 
City within the next fortnight to take 
up his new duties. His family will come 
west for a permanent residence in Sep- 
tember. 

Herman Hart, who resigned as man- 
ager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, 
owned by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., to 
enter the service, this week cabled from 
France that he was about te return to 
America. He will resume his former po- 
sition at Alva. R. E. Armstrong, who 
has been acting sales-manager there, has 
been assigned to a similar position with 
the Cherokee (Okla.) Mills, owned by 
the same company. 


WICHITA 

So far as actual sales are concerned, 
flour demand remains about unchanged. 
Sales of old-wheat flour are few, while 
some of new-wheat flour for July ship- 
ment have been reported at 15@20c bbl 
over the government guaranteed price. 
As a whole, values remain unchanged— 
95 per cent and fancy patent ranging 
around $12 and $12.50 bbl, respectively, 
delivered Kansas City rate points. 

Demand for millfeeds continues very 
good, with some mills unable to fill or- 
ders. Nominal values: shorts, $2.40 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $2.05; bran, $1.80@ 
1.85,—in straight or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Kansas City rate points. Some 
sales of new-wheat bran have been re- 
ported at $1.75, basis Kansas City, July 
shipment. 

THE GROWING CROP 


“The wheat crop maintains its good 
condition,” says the weekly federal crop 
report issued June 25. “Some complaint 
is made of wheat being down on a num- 
ber of fields in bottom lands of eastern 
Kansas, due to local heavy rains, but the 
percentage is small; also a few com- 

laints of damage by white heads have 

een made. Rust seems to have had but 

little effect on the crop. Much wheat 
has ripened. Harvest has begun in full 
swing in the southeastern portion of the 
state, has reached as far north as Mc- 
Pherson County, and will reach the Ne- 
braska border in another week.” 


LOCAL PRICES 


Wholesale prices: shorts, $2.35@2.40 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2@2.05; bran, 
$1.70@1.80; corn ge + $3.50@3.55; bar- 
ley chop, $2.95@3; shelled corn, $1.80@ 
1.90 bu; oats, 75@77c. 

Retail feed store prices: shorts, $2.50 
@2.60 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.20@2.25; 
bran, $195@2; corn chop, $3.70@3.75; 
barley chop, $3.20@3.25; shelled corn, 
$2@2.05 bu; oats, 90@92c. 


NOTES 


To discuss the new rules and regula- 
tions affecting the milling interests and 
other issues of interest to southern Kan- 
sas millers, a meeting was held at the 
Wichita Club, Friday of this week, at 
which practically all southern Kansas 
mills were represented. 

H. Dittmer, manager of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co. and the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., 
took his first flight in an airplane in 
Enid this week, and is none the worse 
for his experience. Mr. Dittmer said that 
“taking the rough spots” in the air re- 
minded him of some of his experiences 
with a Ford on good old Mother Earth. 

Under the direction of F. O. Jones, 
sales-manager, the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co. held a general sales meeting this 
week. Salesmen present: Fred M. Court, 
Houston, Texas; E. M. Morehouse, Grand 
Rapids, Mich; M. R. Golden, Davenport, 
Iowa; H. B. Roberts, Oklahoma City, 
Okla; M. A. Clarkson, Winfield, Kansas; 
J. E. DeVorss, Wichita; Mrs. J. C. Rob- 
erts, Springfield, Mo., and W. L. Thomas, 
Kansas City. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending June 28 was 
estimated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,750, or 91 

r cent, last week, 7,500, or 19 per cent, 
ast year, and 20,350, or 69 per cent, in 
1917. 

In a general way, trade seems a little 
more favorable, but the average flour 
buyer is waiting to ascertain the result 
of the new crop and something as to 
what will be a fair average price for 
flour. Quotations on new flour from the 
Southwest are coming along more freely 
than a week or 10 days ago, but not as a 
rule from the larger millers at terminal 
markets. 

There were rumors here from Kansas 
City that 5,000 or 10,000 bbls of new 
Kansas flour had been booked by a Chi- 
cago merchant at $11, jute, f.o.b. Chica- 
go. This information is doubted, as most 
quotations, so far, ranged $10@10.40, 
jute, for 95 per cent patents. 

Every miller who has flour to offer 
tries to dispose of first and second clears, 
and a large quantity has been shipped 
into Chicago and east of here for storage 
by mills that were not able to sell same. 
One buyer here is said to have purchased 
10,000 bbls good strong first clear from 
a Minneapolis mill, at $8.50, jute, Chi- 


cago. 
ft is a problem to millers why the 
trade has not responded to the low quo- 
tations named for first clears of good 
quality, they contending that a buyer is 
making a better purchase of clears at 
$8.50@9 than ordinary cut-straights at 
$10.40@10.65, jute, Chicago. 

Local mills are running at almost full 
capacity on both spring and hard wheat 
flour and a limited amount of rye, but 
have so far withheld offers on new flour. 
They are fortunate, however, in having 
disposed of their bran on the basis of 
$36.50, middlings at $46, winter bran at 
$37.25, and red dog at $58. 


RETAIL FLOUR TRADE QUIET 


Usually, at this season of the year, the 
retail trade is expected to be quiet, 
due to vacations and the consumption of 
bread being materially reduced. How- 
ever, the dull period seems to have start- 
ed in very early this season, according 
to millers who do business with the re- 
tail trade and even with some of the 
bakers. The Chicago representative of 
one of the large Minneapolis mills says 
he cannot recall a time when retail sales 
were as small as at present. 

Many of the larger bakers also contend 
that their sales of bread have shown a 
falling off. It was suggested that this 
might be due to the new bakeshops in- 
troduced in Chicago, but those in a posi- 
tion to know, claim that the new shops 
do not aggregate in all over 25, scattered 
throughout the city, and that their sales 
of bread have not made any great in- 
roads into the business of the older bak- 
eries. 


RYE GRAIN AND FLOUR TOO CHEAP 


A careful survey has been made by 
the Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., prominent in rye-milling, as to 
present values of rye grain and flour 
compared with other grain and its prod- 
ucts. Commenting upon this subject 
early in the week, Mr. Blodgett said: 
“With an almost entire lack of domestic 
demand for rye flour, a visible supply 
the largest ever known for this time of 
the year, and a crop that promises to 

all records almost ly for har- 


vest, the price of rye grain this week 
shows an advance. Why? Because, for 


domestic feeding purposes, rye is cheaper 
than corn by 30c bu, while for foreign 
breadstuff needs it is cheaper than wheat 
by over 80c bu. 

“The removal of export restrictions, 
which are largely responsible for the 
present situation, should follow the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty, and result in 
greatly narrowing the existing wide dif- 
ference between rye and wheat.” 

Rye millers are wondering what will 
occur when the country goes dry, as the 
largest consumption of rye bread is 
with the laboring element and in terri- 
tories where beer and wine drinking has 
been heaviest. One miller very prominent 
in the grinding of rye makes the asser- 
tion that, if beer and wines are done 
away with, the consumption of rye bread 
will be reduced at least 40 per cent. 


CONSIDERABLE CORN OUT OF CONDITION 


The South Chicago Elevator Co., run 
by J. C. Shafer & Co., has posted 35,000 
bus corn as out of condition. This makes 
185,000 bus posted by two elevator con- 
cerns so far. All the posted corn has 
been bought by the Corn Products Co. at 
prices that have not been given out, and 
it has bought less in the open market 
this week, as the result of its purchase 
of 345,000 bus held by C. H. Wayne, of 
Reynolds, Ill., who was forced to sell out 
by the Food Administration through the 
revocation of his license. 

Over 200,000 bus in public elevators 
are to be moved out at once, and receipts 
have been canceled. This will reduce the 
stock about one-half. Some of the corn 
posted and inspected out of store has 
graded No. 2. 

NOTES 


The amount of flour coming to Chicago 
subject to inspection by the official flour 
inspector is very light. 

John T. Canvin, official flour inspec- 
tor of the Board of Trade, is on a fish- 
ing trip in northern Wisconsin. 

E. S. Wagner, office manager of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., is on a 
motoring trip in New York state. 

Reports from Cairo, Ill., say threshing 
of wheat will be on late this week. A 
few fields have been threshed, and one 
car. loaded for market. 

By the addition of the National eleva- 
tor to the list of regular public houses 
here, the total capacity is 12,730,000 bus 
for the year commencing July, 1919. 

The Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. has 
placed its account in Chicago with the 
O. G. Blair Trading Co. S. W. Osgood, 
of the Blair company, wlil look after 
the mill’s sales. 

W. D. Holloway, of W. D. Holloway 
& Co., flour and feed merchants, Mon- 
roeville, Ohio, was here Tuesday on his 
way to the Southwest to call on mills 
that he represents in the central states. 

Grain storage rates are to advance to 
1\%,c bu for the first 10 days’ storage and 
one-twentieth cent for each succeeding 
day, effective Jan. 1. The Board of 
Trade voted June 27 to adopt the change. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
is inquiring for $30,000,000, to be used 
in its wheat operations here. It wants it 
in big blocks the same as last year. 
Howard B. Jackson has the handling of 
the money. 

Charters were made the past week for 
750,000 bus oats and 500,000 bus barley 
from Milwaukee, 85,000 bus corn, Chi- 
cago to Kingston, the latter at 8c bu, and 
for 25,000 bus each of corn and oats, 
Chicago to Georgian Bay. 

Louis Armstrong, prominent as a Chi- 
cago millers’ agent for a number of 
years, has been in poor health of late, 
and has not been able to be at his office 
for some time. His business is bein 
looked after by his son, William A. 
Armstrong, 
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alists are looking 
as the decision of the 
United States circuit court of New 
York in favor of 2% per cent beer is 
expected to create a stronger demand for 
malt. Export demand has been fair, with 
sales here of 250,000 bus during the week. 
Board of Trade memberships are off 
$575 from the recent high point, last 
sales being at $8,300, net, to the buyer. 
The average price for the period of taxa- 
tion under government regulations was 
$6,717, which would make the tax $150 
r year. The brokers’ license tax of 
0 will be due July 1. 


Weather in the past two weeks has 
been excellent for rapid growth of corn, 
there being plenty of moisture over the 
greater part of the leading corn states, 
and with high temperatures the crop has 
made rapid growth. The government 
report due July 9 is expected to show a 
good average condition. 


Leslie, Banks & Co., chartered account- 
ants, New York, have established a 
branch office at Room 1814, 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, under the man- 
agement of C. A. H. Narlian, C.P.A., 
resident partner. They specialize large- 
ly in auditing and ss simple and 
sensible systems in flour mills. 


Harvesting of winter wheat in the Cen- 
tral West has progressed under fairly 
favorable conditions, and is well toward 
northern central Illinois and Indiana. 
Samples of wheat shown from around 
Peoria suggest considerable blight, the 
tops being badly shriveled by rust and 
extreme hot weather at the critical period. 


R. W. McLaughlin, Chicago manager 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who was 
seriously ill for several weeks, is taking 
an extended vacation with his mother at 
Old Point Comfort, Va. He will prob- 
ably not return to Chicago until along in 
September. During his absence the 
Chicago office is being managed by his 
assistant, W. H. Smith. 

Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation at Chicago for the 
past two years, will continue with it for 
the year commencing July 1, 1919. W. 
R. Linn, who has acted as a member of 
the advisory board, and John H. Jones, 
secretary, have resigned. . Victor Peter- 
sen, the flour specialist, is to continue 
with the new corporation. 


The National Industrial Traffic 
League, of which the Millers’ National 
Federation is a member, in circular No. 
125 advised that the reduced demurrage 
charges of $2 for first four charged days, 
and $5 thereafter, and a separate aver- 
age agreement for loading and unload- 
ing cars, have been approved by the direc- 
tor general, to become effective July 20, 
1919. 


Many millers have commenced to take 
an interest in the storage of flour in 
Chicago, as is illustrated by the ship- 
ments made to the Chicago Storage & 
Transfer Co., as this organization has 
excellent facilities for storage and re- 
shipping either in car lots or less. Mills 
that have more flour than they can han- 
dle or store are making use of these fa- 
cilities. 

Reports from central Illinois say there 
is considerable corn in country elevators 
which it is feared will get vut of condi- 
tion. There is a scarcity of cars in that 
section, especially on the Illinois Central, 
and holders of corn in interior houses are 
more anxious to unload owing to the high 
oy + and to expectations that there will 

few cars for moving other grain than 
wheat within the next few weeks. 


Wheat stocks here are down to about 
200,000 bus, while early in the season 
they were over 14,000,000. The wheat is 
owned by elevator interests, who are mov- 
ing it out to mills. The milling demand 
has been limited, and supplies in the 
open market only a féw cars a day. 
Some very choice No. 2 northern sold at 
$2.42. A good percentage of the offer- 
ings are bin-burned and smutty grain, 
which is slow sale. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., says there is likely 
to be a reduction of $1 bbl in the price 
of new flour with the harvesting and 
grinding of the new crop. He adds that 
it is hard to say whether the retail price 
of bread will be reduced, as increased 
cost of labor and materials is a big fac- 
tor, but it will not be increased. Mr. 
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Eckhart aa America has the best bread 
in the world, and demands it. 

Walter V. Macartney, manager York 
pia Milling Co., was in Chicago Tues- 

y and Wednesday, and arranged with 
C. W. Dilworth to handle the mill’s 
flour in this market, and Arthur W. 
Brown, Bay City, Mich. to cover the 
state of Michigan. Mr. Brown was for 
nine years with the Livingston Baking 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Macartney is very 
firmly of the opinion that the wheat 
crop of Nebraska is going to be of ex- 
cellent quality this year and in good con- 
dition for early milling. 

The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 
has altered its representation in this vi- 
cinity. The Lange, Murray & Somers 
Co. will handle its account in Chicago. 
In the northern part of the state, J. J. 
Healy, Chicago, has been engaged as 
salesman, working under the direction 
of G. M. Hamm, Waterloo, Iowa, who 
has charge of Iowa-Illinois territory. H. 
C. Greene, of Springfield, Ill., will -be 
the salesman south of that city in this 
state. Mr. Greene was formerly with 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavker, Wis., June 28.—Th flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
10,500 this week, representing 59 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 9,500, or 53 
per cent, last week; a year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
2,700, or 18 per cent. The rye flour pro- 
duction for the week was 2,500 bbls, 
against 3,200 last week and 3,500 last 
year. 

The demand for flour continues fairly 
good. Millers made fair bookings this 
week, and have sufficient wheat on hand 
to meet all requirements. Orders came 
in from various sections ,and millers 
were satisfied with the week’s business. 
All have good bookings ahead, and ex- 
pect to operate moderately during July. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $12.40@12.65, in cot- 
ton ¥’s. Demand for clears was very 
slow. Millers say that bakers are not 
buying clears as during pre-war times, 
but are taking the better grades. Prices 
were easier, and quoted at $9.25@9.50, in 
cotton. 

Shipping directions came in freely on 
patent, and mills are able to ship out as 
fast as the flour is manufactured. Stocks 
of flour here have been reduced ma- 
terially. 

There was a fair demand for winters 
from bakers, who have small stocks on 
hand, Jobbers ee a good trade with 
grocers and small shops. ‘There have 
been very few offers from the Southwest 
on new flour. Prices were quoted at 
$12.25@12.40, in cotton 1,’s. 

There was very little call for rye flour; 
mills are operating lightly, completing old 
orders. Inquiry has dropped out, the 
East and Southwest buying practically 
nothing. A fair business was done with 
bakers in the state, while local trade was 
moderate. Prices were quoted at $8@ 
8.50 for white, $7@7.50 for straight and 
$5.50@6 for dark, in jute. 

Corn flour in very light demand, owing 
to the high price of corn. Millers say . 
they could do considerable export busi- 
ness if corn prices were lower. The 
quotation is now $4.50 in 100-lb cotton. 
There was very little call for corn meal. 
Demand for grits was also slow. Corn 
meal was quoted at $4.25 and grits at 
$4.25, per 100 lbs, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed remains very firm. Offerings 
have been light, and mills are well 
ahead. Bran was especially strong, and 
jobbers are quoting at $87 ton, an ad- 
vance of $1 over last week. Middlings 
were offered more freely, but sales were 
not so brisk. Hominy feed was strong 
and scarce; mills have withdrawn from 
the market on account of light produc- 
tion. There was a decided improvement 
in inquiry from all sections, but prompt 
shipment was wanted. Shippers look for 
a strong market until the new crop comes 
in. 
CAUSE OF EXPLOSION SOUGHT 
The coroner’s jury at Milwaukee, after 
an investigation of the accident which on 
May 20 badly damaged the plant of 
Smith, Parry & Co., feed iienulietiaine 
killing three employees, rendered a ver- 
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dict to the effect that in its opinion the 
accident might have been averted if the 
mill had been equipped with. an exhaust 
system for removing dust, and with 
guards on motors to prevent sparks ignit- 
ing the floating dust. 2 
tr. W. Parry and R. W. McVety, of- 
ficers of the company, testified that two 
weeks before the accident government in- 
spectors looked over the plant and com- 
plimented it highly as a model of safety 
and sanitation. The coroner requested 
the United States Bureau of Explosives 
and the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin to investigate the causes of the 
accident, but reports have not yet been 
filed. 
COURT DIRECTS MILL’S OPERATION 

The mill at Watertown known as R. 
P. Koenig & Co.’s property is being 
operated under the direction of the coun- 
ty court of Jefferson County. F. W. 
Gamm, cashier of the bank at Watertown, 
guardian of R. P. Koenig and Ma- 
tilda Koenig as executrix of the estate of 
George Koenig, deceased, are operating 
the mill. 

August Jaeger, who has been in charge 
of the mill for a number of years, is han- 
dling the business. The mill will continue 
to be operated under the name of the 
former organization unless the property 
is sold. 

NOTES 

The Herman Froelich feed mill and 
elevator at Glenbeulah, Wis., was dam- 
aged about $500 by fire. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will remain closed from next Thursday 
afternoon until Monday morning. 


Grain stocks in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 225,639 bus; corn, 240,088; oats, 
1,598,940; barley, 1,579,467; rye, 475,081. 

The George B. Leonard took 321,160 
bus oats to Buffalo, loading at elevator 
A, and the Niagara 103,500 bus barley, 
loading at elevator E. 

A. G. Wells & Co., De Pere, have bro- 
ken ground for a two-story elevator and 
warehouse addition, 50x75, costing $15,- 
000, to become available about Aug. 15. 

A. E. Moses, manager of the Merton 
elevator of the Armour Grain Co., has 
been promoted to the position of super- 
visor of the company’s line elevators in 
Minnesota. 

After a lapse of nearly four years, the 
Canada-Atlantic Transit Co. on June 23 
resumed service between Milwaukee and 
Depot Harbor with two vessels. Later 
another steamer will be placed in service. 


C. E. Hook, Cumberland, Wis., has 
disposed of hiS flour, feed and grain 
business to the American Co-operative 
Association, a new farmers’ organization 
with headquarters at Cumberland. W. A. 
Brotein has been appointed manager. 


The Milwaukee Grains & Feed Co. 
was arraigned in district court on June 
25 and fined $100 and costs on the charge 
of selling feedstuffs without proper 
labelings. A charge of selling feedstuffs 
without a proper license was dismissed. 

The Cargill Grain Co., Green Bay, has 
disposed of the last of its country ele- 
vators by selling its business at Bear 
Creek, Wis., to the Badger Grain Co., 
Green Bay, which now owns and operates 
former Cargill elevators, at Mondovi, 
Pulaski and. Bear Creek. 

S. E. Marcott, Wisconsin state man- 
ager of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., has moved his headquarters at De 
Pere, Wis., to new and more commodious 
quarters, where better facilities have 
been provided to handle an increasing 
volume of business in this territory. 

The firm of Bell, Hunting. & Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, has been organized by mem- 
bers of W. M. Bell & Co., grain com- 
mission firm of Milwaukee, to do a gen- 
eral grain business, with headquarters at 
Sioux City. The officers are Wallace M. 
Bell, president; F. H. Hunting, vice- 
president; William A. Hottensen, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Morris S. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
accepted the position of sales-manager 
of the Madsen Seed Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., which recently reorganized. Mr. 
Smith was pion en | with the company’s 
sales department up to eight years ago. 
A. T. Shoemacker, formerly with 
McCullough Seed Co., Cincinnati, has be- 
come manager of the production depart- 
ment, in charge of nurseries and green- 
houses, H. N. Wirson. 
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AGREEMENTS AND OUTLOOK 


Final drafts of the agreements to be 
made by the Grain Corporation with the 
milling, grain and flour-handling trades 
were received the last of this week. Now 
that these trades know definitely the con- 
ditions under which they are to operate, 
and are assured of the protection made 
possible under the Lever bill, some sort 
of an assured basis is afforded for the 
formulation of plans for the new crop. 

Millers cannot fail to be impressed with 
the great care and foresight which has 
been exhibited in framing the millers’ 
agreement, .and the evident desire to be 
fair and just to all interests. It seems 
as if nothing had been overlooked. With- 
out analyzing the agreement closely, and 
without the final and crucial test which 
can come only from actual operation un- 
der it and particularly in the event of 
a “resale price,” millers will readily ac- 
cept the verdict of their committee to 
the effect that the contract is acceptable 
and workable. 

It is felt in the trade that this agree- 
ment represents the best thought of a 
thoroughly able, experienced and repre- 
sentative committee of millers, and the 
trade is disposed to congratulate itself 
that it possessed members capable of rep- 
resenting it so ably. It has been noted 
that the agreement specifies no particu- 
lar time at which it must be executed, 
and also. specifies no required advance 
notice of a “resale period.” 

The impression has been gaining 
ground recently that the price of wheat 
on the next crop might not fall below 
the guaranteed price if the operation of 
the law of pore, and demand can have 
full play, unimpeded by inability of 
transportation facilities to move the ex- 

ort surplus. If such should prove to 
be the case, the real and vital test of the 
present agreement under “resale periods” 
will not have to be met. In that event, 
the guaranteed price on wheat may come 
to be regarded, not as a device to inflate 
the price but, on the contrary, to keep it 
down. 

However desirable it might be to re- 
duce the cost of living, the difficulties 
and uncertainties surrounding and en- 
tailed on a reduction in the guaranteed 
wheat price are so hard to anticipate or 
forecast that millers generally are hope- 
ful that the guaranteed price may hold 
through the year. This would leave the 
industry practically unregulated; compe- 
tition and an exhaustless supply of wheat 
could certainly be counted upon to keep 
flour prices down. 

Now that the agreements are out of 
the way, everybody is interested in the 
outlook for business on the next crop. 
This is a question which all millers are 
asking. There seems to be no doubt of 
an active milling year. Whether it will 
be possible for millers to make any 
money, even a fair return on their op- 
eration, seems to be dependent upon one 
thing—the amount of flour which is ex- 
ported. Unless a very large amount is 
taken for export, competition for do- 
mestic business promises to be fierce and 
furious, with probably disastrous results 
to profits. 

Advice was received from New York, 
June 28, that the Grain Corporation will 
buy flour for export, July 1, on the same 
terms as previously. Right at the mo- 
ment this may not interest mills of this 
séction, as many of them have no wheat, 
but if buying is continued it will inter- 
est them very much just as soon as wheat 
is available. And it is believed that the 


milling business will stand in need of 
this export buying just as soon as new 
wheat becomes available. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output by mills represented at 

Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending June 
28 was 19,200, or 40 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 20,700, or 43 per cent, 
last week, 3,300, or 7 per cent, a year 
ago, 7,800, or 16 per cent, two years ago, 
and 23,500, or 49 per cent, three years 
ago. 
One Toledo mill ground out all its 
wheat this week, and expects to make no 
more flour on this crop. Another mill 
has ground out all its soft wheat, and 
only has a comparatively small amount 
of spring wheat left. It is disposed to 
regard this spring wheat as rather good 
property. There will probably be a de- 
mand for it later. 

Soft winter wheat milling is practically 
over for this crop. Every day additional 
mills will probably be closing down for 
want of wheat. It is doubtful if there 
will be much new soft wheat available 
for grinding before July 15. Only a few 
new-crop flour sales have been made to 
date. 

The feed situation shows considerable 
improvement, although mills have com- 
paratively little to offer, on account of 
reduced operations or from being sold 
ahead. In spite of pasturage being in 
good condition, some are of the opinion 
that there will be further strengthening 
in feed values because of reduced output 
before new-crop wheat becomes available. 

With the doubt and uncertainty which 
has been thrown about early new-crop 
flour from the Southwest, on account of 
unfavorable weather conditions there, and 
the indicated delay in its coming on the 
market, there is evidence of a revival of 
interest in old-crop spring wheat flour. 
If unfavorable weather conditions con- 
tinue in the Southwest or the grain and 
flour are much affected by these condi- 
tions, it is anticipated that the baking 
and jobbing trade will want old spring 
for blending with early Kansas. 

Bakers and jobbers are already giving 
some thought to taking care of their re- 
quirements to September, if they can do 
so, with old-crop flour. Even so, the 
demand for new-crop Kansas flour will 
doubtless be keen, as the small baker, 
many larger ones and the jobbing trade, 
will undoubtedly require much flour in 
the aggregate. 

So far very little new-crop flour has 
been offered in this section from the 
Southwest, and few prices have been 
named. Some mills have intimated that 
they might have new-crop flour to of- 
fer about July 4. There will doubtless 
be quite a demand for Kansas wheat by 
mills in this section, as they have ground 
out their present stock and Kansas is the 
only place from which to secure addi- 
tional supplies. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 64,560 
bbls, for the week ending June 28 made 
24,490, or 38 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 38,314, or 42 per cent, last 
week, by 11 mills of 90,360 bbls capacity. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Temporarily, at least, we have an end 
to the extreme hot weather, as it turned 
much cooler at the end of the week. 
All crops have been making good prog- 
ress, and wheat has been ripening fast. 
Cutting of wheat started in the southern 
half of Ohio and Indiana this week, and 
will probably be started in various locali- 
ties in the northern half of these two 
states next week provided weather con- 
ditions continue favorable. Indications 
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pelt to a large yield per acre, somewhat 
arger than normal. 

he wheat crop in Ohio has not been 
materially reduced by any damage so far, 
due to blowing down or lodging. There 
have been instances of this, but it will 
not cut much figure in the total crop. 
While there have been local showers of 
much benefit, yet some sections have not 
received them, and report the need of 
rain. Although much corn was planted 
late, it has been making good progress. 


OHIO MEN BUY MINNESOTA MILL 

Interests identified with the Theobald 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have ac- 
quired the business and plant formerly 
conducted by the L. G. Campbell Milling 
Co.. Northfield, Minn., and are now in- 
corporating a new company for $150,000 
under the laws of Ohio. The company 
will be known as the Theobald Flour 
Mills Co. of Northfield, Minn. The offi- 
cers will be J. Theobald, Jr., president 
and treasurer; Walter Theobald, vice- 
president, and J. Theobald, Sr., secretary. 

The Theobald Milling Co., Cleveland, 
will continue in the blending and flour- 
jobbing business as heretofore, and will 
e entirely separate and distinct from the 
other company. 

NOTES 


A. G. Bemmels, Bemmels Milling Co., 
Lisbon, N. D., was in Toledo this week. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, is home from. an 
eastern trip. 

Joseph D. Kilgore, flour broker, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has opened an office at 624 
Dayton Savings & Trust Building. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., was in Colum- 
bus this week on his way home from an 
eastern trip. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, visited eastern markets this week 
and also called on his father, A. Mennel, 
at Poland, Maine. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and 
general manager Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, returned from an 
eastern trip this week. 

W. J. McDonald, vice-president and 
secretary Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, who was recently operated on for 
appendicitis, expects to be out of the 
hospital soon. 

H. L. Goemann, chairman transporta- 
tion committee of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, Mansfield, Ohio, 
advises all grain dealers to refrain from 
signing any contract with the railroads 
agreeing to pay for the maintenance of 
sidetracks. In the event that railroads 
should cause trouble by refusing to: re- 
pair sidings, Mr. Goemann has requested 
that he be immediately notified, that he 
may take it up in the proper manner. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 28,—Inquiries 
for new flour are coming in very freely, 
and though many sales have been made, 
there were fewer for immediate shipment 
than had been expected, showing that the 
bakers are still well supplied and booked 
with old-wheat flour. 

Kansas and Oklahoma mills are prac- 
tically all sold out on old, and the few 
offers range $11.40@11.90. New flour is 
being quoted at $10.50@10.75 in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. New Orleans, July-August 
shipment. Corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.25@4.40. First clears are still slow at 
$9.65@9.75, basis 140-lb jutes. Minne- 
sota patents are quoted at $11.60@12.35, 
basis 98-Ib cottons. ' 

The following quotations on grain are 
for goods received here by dealers in 
bulk: corn, $2.08@2.10 bu; oats, 86c. 
Corn products: corn meal, $8.50 bbl; 
cream meal, $8.70; grits, $8.80. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
594 cars; corn, 119; oats, 107; barley, 
945. Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,357,000 
bus; corn, 3,000; oats, 54,000; barley, 1,- 
298,000. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 141,137 bus; barley, 126,000. 


R. L. Polk, representing the Bewley 
Mills, of Fort Worth, Texas, was here 
this week. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Late cables from Sydney, Australia, 
estimate the south Australian wheat 
yield the past season at 33,000 bus, or 
5,000,000 short of the previous year. 
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The flour market is dull, despite the 
fact that buyers are interested in secur- 
ing old-wheat flours, as they are not 
willing to meet mill prices. ese prices 
naturally stiffen as the supply of old- 
crop wheat diminishes, and buyers are 
probably influenced to some extent by 
the lower quotations on new-wheat flours. 
There is some activity toward providing 
for immediate and near future require- 
ments, but such sales as have been re- 
ported are practically all of small lots 
and scattering. 

It is thought that, as soon as mills 
have thoroughly comprehended the terms 
of the new contract issued by the Grain 
Corporation to govern mills’ operations 
for this crop, there will be a freer offer- 
ing of flour, which will doubtless result 
in a fair volume of business. 

It is stated on good authority that 
spring wheat mills are bidding substan- 
tial premiums over the government basis 
for southwestern wheat, which, if true, 
is doubtless the principal factor in keep- 
ing prices firm, The situation on clears 
is unchanged. There is very little de- 
mand, and almost every mill has some 
to offer. With governmental buying at a 
standstill, the market cannot absorb any- 
thing like the. quantity offered. 

A portion of the trade believes that 
very soon the government will begin buy- 
ing for export, and this is somewhat sub- 
stantiated by the issuance by the flour 
department of the Grain Corporation of 
a circular making clear what the sack 
specifications will be on the coming crop. 

There is nothing unusual in the dull- 
ness just now, because this condition 
practically always prevails between the 
exhaustion of the old-wheat supplies and 
the beginning of the movement of the 
new. 

The corn goods market is quiet, though 
prices are firm. There seems to be a 
fair demand for white corn flour and rice 
flour on the part of some representatives 
of the Holland trade, but this is mostly 
either for spot stuff or guaranteed 14- 
day delivery. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $12.25 
@12.50; standard patent, $11.50@12.10; 
first clear, $9.50@10; winter straight, old 
$10.50@11.10, new $9.75@10.25; Kansas 
straight, old $11.60@12, new $11.20@ 
11.50; rye, $8@8.75,—all in jute. 

Yellow granulated meal was quoted at 
$4.40, white at $4.60, and corn flour $4.35 
@4.50, per 100 lbs. 


FLOUR CLUB OUTING 


Wednesday the New York Flour Club 
held its annual outing at Rye Beach and, 
as usual, the event was well attended. 
The programme embraced a_ baseball 

ame between the Low-Grades and Red 

iogs, which was won by the latter with 
a score of 15 to 1. Ansel S. Leo acted 
as umpire, and got off with only a few 
minor injuries. 

The other athletic events were walk- 
ing, running and jumping contests, and 
a so-called shoe race. The first was won 
by Paul Crandell, a lawyer, who needed 
all his forensic talents to convince the 
judges that he had fairly won the event. 

he second was won by Pfau, who pre- 
sides over the chemical laboratory of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc. The 
third was won by Albert Miller, traffic 
manager for A. S. Leo, but by an ar- 
rangement of point credits G. A. Krause, 
another employee of this office, landed 
one of the prizes. 

The last event, the shoe race, was some- 
what mixed up, as the contestants had to 
remove their shoes, leaving them in a 


heap and, after running 50 yards, select 
their own, finally returning to the start- 
ing-point. This would not have been 
especially difficult had the onlookers not 
tied the shoestrings together in hard 
knots. The result of this race was more 
or less hazy, but A. V. Dickinson, the 
last to finish, was finally named as the 
winner. 

A shore dinner followed, which every- 
body seemed to enjoy. 


NOTES 


Millers visiting New York this week 
were J. A. Walter, president J. A. Wal- 
ter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
J. F. Armstrong, sales-manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

With the applications now in hand the 
New York Flour Club will soon have a 
full membership, for, assuming that all 
the applicants are elected at the next 
meeting, the total will be 197, which is 
very close to the limit, 200. 

The firm of Haffenberg & MacCarthy 
has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
James Haffenberg continues in business 
at the original address, and H. A. Mac- 
Carthy has taken office room elsewhere 
in the Produce Exchange Building. 

The engagement of Miss Jenny Moe, 
of Minneapolis, to B. H. Wunder, New 
York flour broker, has just been an- 
nounced. The date for the wedding has 
not been fixed, but it is understood that 
it will be before the close of the present 
year. 

Theodore F. Whitmarsh, of the Food 
Administration, has returned from Eu- 
rope, where he had been to study food 
conditions in Holland, Belgium, France 
and the occupied portions of Germany. 
Mr. Whitmarsh said that by July 1 there 
will be sufficient food either on hand or 
in transit to carry the European coun- 
tries to harvest-time, after which the 
American Relief Association will prac- 
tically close its work. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 28.—Rochester 
mills ground an aggregate of 9,800 bbls 
flour this week, or 53 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 13,100, or 71 per cent 
of capacity, last week. Of this total, 
9,000 bbls were spring, 100 winter and 
700 rye. 

None of the mills are out of wheat, 
but it is the expectation that all will 
grind on reduced output until the new 
crop comes in. However, one mill was 
shut down all the week and another for 
several days, getting in shape for the 
new crop. 

There was a little inquiry for flour, 
but most of the output was applied on 
old orders. In this respect, conditions 
are not essentially different from recent 
weeks, 

Millers generally look for an early re- 
vival of business, once the uncertainties 
of the rules and orders of the Grain 
Corporation are cleared up. The belief 
is that this will come early, almost as 
soon as the new crop is available for 
milling. 

The news that a rainy harvest will 
probably delay the appearance of south- 
western wheat on the market has 
strengthened the position that some mill- 
ers have taken all along, that every 
bushel of old wheat will be needed here 
before the new crop arrives, or to use 
along with the new crop. There is an 
undertone of strength, with millers in- 
disposed to offer flour at a bargain, and 
prices well sustained, both for patents 
and the lower grades. 

Principal hard wheat uotations: 
spring patents, $12.85@13 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.75; first 
clear, $10.25@11.25, Boston; local, $10.50 
@11; bakers .patent, $12.60, cotton 1,’s; 


low-grade, $6.50@7, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 


There has been some inquiry for late 
summer or early fall ces on new- 
wheat flour, both hard and soft, but none 
of the mills here have made any contracts, 
preferring to wait until conditions have 
cleared up. There are still stocks of soft 
wheat on hand, but the flour is being di- 
vided among customers on a pro rata 
basis. Winter straights, jobbing basis, 
are quoted around $12.25 bbl, cotton 1/’s. 

The rye flour market is quiet, with lit- 
tle change in prices. Best white brands 
are quoted at $8.80 bbl, cotton 1,’s, Bos- 
ton; western brands, jobbing basis, white 
$9.50, medium $8.50, dark $8 

There is a good tone to the feed mar- 
ket, with an upward tendency. Spring 
bran is $1@2 higher, and is now sell- 
ing at $42.50@43 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $41.50@42; winter bran, 
mill-door delivery only, $46@48, sacked; 
spring middlings, $52.50@54, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $50. Rye feed steady, 
with prices slightly firmer at $44@46 
ton, sacked, local trade. Corn meal, 
table grade, inactive at $4.75 per 100 lbs, 
local trade only. 

NOTES 


The hay crop generally is exceptional- 
ly heavy. Haying is just beginning. 

There are reports that weevil has been 
found in winter wheat in this territory. 

Heavy rains and cooler weather have 
checked wheat, and will hold harvest 
back a week longer. 

Lightning struck the grist mill of Bert 
Scott, Ferguson Corners, near Penn Yan, 
burning it to the ground. Loss $2,000, 
with $1,250 insurance. 

A “woman’s land army” is being or- 
ganized here to assist farmers in har- 
vest. The attempt is being made to re- 
cruit 400 in Monroe County and 200 in 
Wayne. 

The Homestead Mills, Penn Yan, have 
been taken over by a corporation with a 
capital of $25,000. F. L. Adamy, for- 
mer manager of the Andrews Flour 
Mills, will be manager. The capacity of 
the mill will be increased to 125 bbls per 
day, double that of the old mill. An ele- 
vator with a capacity for 25,000 bus will 
also be erected. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 28.—The local 
market the past week was absolutel 
dead, there being no business reported. 
Buyers are showing absolute indifference 
to offerings of any grade of flour for 
mill shipment, no matter how attractive 
the price may be, and cannot be induced 
to purchase even in small lots. While 
stocks are not large, most buyers seem 
to have enough flour on hand or on the 
way from the mill to supply all current 
needs. 

There seems to be a persistent belief 
that the new contracts between the Grain 
Corporation and the various branches of 
the flour trade will in some manner result 
in lower flour prices. This feeling seems 
to be at the bottom of the present in- 
difference on the part of buyers, and 
salesmen do not look for any improve- 
ment until conditions become more set- 
tled. 

Prices are not materially changed from 
last week on old-wheat flours for mill 
shipment. Some of the Minneapolis mills 
advanced prices 25c bbl in sacks during 
the early part of the week, but the gen- 
eral range is unchanged. 

There are reports of new-wheat flours 
being offered in this market, but offers 
are more in the nature of “feelers” as to 
how buyers stand, rather than with any 
expectation that sales can be made. 
There are reported offerings in a small 
way for delivery late in July or August 
at $11.60@11.65 bbl, in sacks, but nothing 
has been done at this range, and no great 
attempt made to secure business. 

The demand for corn products is quiet, 
but the market holds up under the high 
prices of the grain. White corn goods 
are especially quiet, yellow meals having 
a little better of the situation. Oatmeal 
is unchanged, with a fair demand. 


OLD-TIME FLOUR TRADER DEAD 
Alfred P. Sinclair, of the flour firm of 
Safford & Sinclair, Boston, one of the 
old-time members of the flour trade, died 
at his home in Medford, Mass., June 28, 
after an illness of about one year. 
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Mr. Sinclair had been in the flour 
business for years, and was widely known 
in the trade. Some years he repre- 
sented Henry Russell, but for a lon 
time had been associated with A. T. Saf- 
ford, representing the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., of Buffalo. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and commanded the respect and confi- 
dence of his fellow-members in the trade. 


NOTES 

A new concern, the Magaziner Baking 
Corporation, Springfield, Mass., was 
formed this week, with $500,000 capital. 
Jacob Magaziner is president. 

The annual outing of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce was held June 26 at 
Villa Napoli, Nantasket Beach. About 
300 members participated, and a most 
enjoyable time was had. There were 
various athletic sports and a banquet 
in the evening, at which innumerable 
prizes and souvenirs were distributed. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp.,: June 28.—Flour was 
firmer and in better request, as a result 
of the continued wet weather and scarcity 
of offerings. Buyers are becoming anx- 
ious and uneasy over the situation. They 
realize that the old product is practically 
exhausted and that the new goods will 
be further delayed, with the question of 
quality in doubt; hence they feel that 
they are facing a dilemma, if not a crisis. 
Most mills advanced prices 10@25c bbl, 
but few had anything to sell. 

Springs were stronger but quiet, short 
patents closing nominally at $12.25@ 
12.50; long patents, $11.50@12; first 
clears, $9.50@10,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c 
more in wood, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
Some mills were asking more than the 
extreme figures, but the foregoing quota- 
tions represent the range at which the 
limited trading was done. 

New hard winters made their appear- 
ance and found some buyers, with short 
patents at the close ranging $11.10@ 
11.40; long patents, $10.75@11; first 
clears, $8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c 
more in wood, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
A fair business was done at quotations 
for August shipment, but no heavy buy- 
ing has been attempted. Brands of repu- 
tation got the orders. 

Soft winters were stiff and scarce, pat- 
ents closing nominally, old $11.25@11.50, 
new $10.50@10.75; near-by straights, old 
$10.50@10.75, new $9.75@10,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, or 20c less in 
bulk. The first sale of new near-by 
straight so far reported was made on 
private terms, but presumably it was a 
car or two and brought around $9.75, 
bulk. A little old near-by straight on 
spot also changed hands at $10.50 in 
second-hand cottons, 

City mills experienced quite a drop in 
demand, domestic and export; conse- 
quently they ran light, but fully main- 
tained prices on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 92,267 
bbls; destined for export, 79,056. 


TRADE RESENTS STORAGE RATES 

Notice has been given that on July 1 
the railroad warehouses at Baltimore, 
otherwise known as the Terminal, Cam- 
den and Fidelity warehouses, will put 
into effect the following rates on flour, 
based on the square foot value placed on 
storage space by the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, charges to begin 
at the expiration of the 48-hour free 
period, all ex-car: 


Labor Storage 
Tee DARTOND obs wells te tees 4c bbl 7c bbl 
ie of SAaperrey yee verre 8c bbl 5e bbl 
Mg SEV PETELTECETE LOT Le 8c bbl 5e bbl 
TTD ode cstivesdisccccces 5e bbl 8e bbl 
Ih, IFO vedveccetovscvecvs 6c bbl 8c bbl 


The trade regards the foregoing rates 
as extortionate, and proposes to meet the 
situation by carrying as little flour on 
spot as possible or by returning to first 
principles and doing its own storing. 


NOTES 

Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 52; number now in port, 52. 

The Pearsall Carton Co. has leased 
3,600 square feet of floor space in the 
International Building. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has leased the attractive store, corner 
Bolton and Mosher streets. 

The Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co., operating a fleet of steamers in 
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the coastwise trade, may decide to enter 
the foreign field. 

Exports from here this week included 
58,864 bbls flour and 1,432,613 bus grain 
—64,000 wheat, 547,554 oats, 285,856 rye 
and 535,203 barley. 

It is stated the McCall-Dinning Co., 
ship agents, has chartered the Belgian 
steamer Nervier to load a full cargo of 
flour here for Antwerp. 

It is announced that the General Cof- 
fee & Tea Co., wholesale grocers and 
flour, will erect a storage warehouse, 83x 
197, corner Light and Lee streets. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to 28, 5,494 bus; same period 
last year, 4,330. Range of prices this 
week, $2@2.27; last year, $2@2.20. 

Louis P. Goldsborough, of Goldsbor- 
ough Bros., grain commission, leaves to- 
night, accompanied by his wife, for a 
two months’ rest at Northfield, Mass. 

Reports relative to the wheat crop of 
this section claim that much of the grain 
is shriveled, damp and unclean, and it 
is also most disappointing as to yield. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to June 28, 1919, 579,611 bus; 
year ago, 438,574. Range of prices this 
week, $1.85@1.92; last year, $1.30@1.94. 

The 100-bbl flour mill at North East, 
Maryland, formerly owned and operated 
by the North East Milling & Mfg. Co., is 
reported leased to a Baltimore grain 
firm. 

The government is now engaged in 
selling direct to local consumers some of 
its surplus army food at prices said to 
average 35 per cent under present retail 
rates. 

The Belt Seed Co., Baltimore, with 
$100,000 capital stock, to engage in the 
wholesale grass and field seed business, 
has been incorporated by Donald K. Belt, 
Clifton S. Brown and William H. G. 
Belt. 

James W. Lyon, Jr., of the new local 
grain firm of Huyett & Lyon, and Frank 
J. Otterbein and George E. Morrison, 
with E. Steen & Bros., grain and hay, 
have applied for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Visitors were F. A. Ruenitz, vice- 
president Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co; M. E. Grant, with the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., grain, and W. W. Rem- 
ington, president and manager National 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

A party of 100 business, financial and 
professional men last Monday inspected 
by invitation the facilities of the Can- 
ton Co., Baltimore, for handling rail and 
steamship freight, and which include two 
immense piers and six large warehouses. 


Traffic Bureau bulletin, referring to 
Traffic League circular No. 125: “The re- 
duced demurrage charges of $2 for the 
first four charge days and $5 thereafter, 
and the separate average agreements for 
loading and unloading cars, have been 
approved by the director general, to be- 
come effective July 20, 1919.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Puivaperpura, Pa., June 28.—There 
was a slightly improved feeling in the 
market for flour this week, due more to 
better reports from other points than to 
any material improvement in the local 
demand. But while the volume of busi- 
ness has not substantially increased, the 
inquiry has been better and the trade is 
speaking more hopefully with regard to 
the prospect of a general resumption of 
vee in the near future. 
ye flour is, quiet, but steady, with 
moderate but ample offerings. The mar- 
ket for corn goods is firmer, owing to 
the high prices and the difficulty in get- 
ting supplies of good milling corn. De- 
mand, however, is light. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce announces the establishment of a 
steamship line between Philadelphia and 
South American ports, operated by the 
International Freighting Corporation, at 
present located in New York, but which 
will remove to Philadelphia in the near 
future. The service will be extended to 
take in Rio Janeiro and other Brazilian 
ports, as well as the other shipping cen- 
ters in South America. 

The - first vessel to sail will be the 
Nedmac, a 7,500-ton boat which was built 
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at Hog Island and launched Decoration 
Day. She will be on berth at Pier 48, 
South Wharves, July 15, and will load 
for Buenos Aires and La Plata. 


NOTES 

The Federal Baking Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has been chartered, with a capital 
of $100,000. 

Advices from Delaware indicate that a 
large area is threatened with serious 
damage from blight. 

Harriss, Magill & Co., Inc., steamship 
agents, have been proposed for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 

Samuet S. Daniers. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 28.—There were 
further indications the last few days that 
flour dealers can see the finish of their 
stocks very much sooner than expected. 
Some good-sized orders were booked yes- 
terday and today for the best spring pat- 
ents. It is not unlikely that they will 
need a very much larger quantity, in the 
opinion of millers here who know their 
customers better than they know them- 
selves: 

There is no objection to paying the 
price if the quality is furnished, in fact 
it is a little low, all things considered. 
There seems to be quite a difference in 
patent flour, and some of the best buyers 
are very particular as to where it comes 
from. One mill reports a better demand 
this week -for fancy patent than in a 
month past, and at satisfactory prices. 

On the other hand, a number of the 
mills here say they are doing little or 
nothing, and that their customers are 
waiting for new Kansas flour to move, 
adding also the belief that they will be 
greatly disappointed in both time of ship- 
ment and quality of the new flour. There 
is a fair inquiry for first clears, with 
good prospects of an easy cleaning up of 
the offerings. Prices are easier than a 
week ago. 

Winter wheat flour representatives here 
are doing nothing, as prices are consid- 
ered too high. Short patent is held at 
$12.70, standard at $12.10 and pastry at 
$11.05, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour is very slow, and prices only 
steady. Graham flour entirely neglected 
and easy. 

Millfeeds, with the exception of mid- 
dlings, are in a strong position. There 
are buyers for everything in the feed line 
except what the miller is long of, and 
that at present is middlings. Bran is 
sold ahead for the rest of this crop, and 
so are flour middlings and red dog. Mid- 
dlings can be had for July and August 
shipment. 

Canadian mills will run until the mid- 
dle of July, it is said. There were of- 
ferings and sales of spot and prompt 
shipment bran at $39, middlings at $45 
and flour middlings at $52, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Winter wheat mills are offering bran at 
$41.50, mixed feed at $46 and middlings 
at $51, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is easier and 
dull. Hominy feed scarce, but buyers are 
not inclined to pay the price asked. 
Gluten feed scarce. Cottonseed meal is 
higher and wanted in any. quantity, owing 
to the advance in oil meal. Oil meal is 
quoted at $73 for prompt shipment, July, 
August or September. Holland and 
England are reported in the market, and 
it is said as high as $78 is being asked. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and steady. 
Reground oat hulls have taken a sharp 
decline, being offered at $26, sacked, Buf- 
falo, prompt July, August or September 
shipment. 

Milo is held at $3.85 per 100 lbs, bulk, 
track, Buffalo. Alfalfa meal is quoted 
at $46 ton, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The mills ran slowly this week, and a 
few will be down next week, taking ad- 
vantage of the holiday to do some repair- 
ing. The output for the week was 125,- 
940 bbls, representing 76 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 130,450, or 78 per 
cent, last week; 57,270, or 34 per cent, 
a year ago; 57,000, or 34 per cent, in 
1917, and 119,500, or 72 per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


Fairly good rains the last few days 
have helped crops immensely in this 
state. 

Corn was planted late in this state, but 


looks healthy, having been driven along 
by hot weather. 

Fred J. Collins has been appointed 
manager of the Buffalo office of the 
Urmston Grain Co. 

Winter wheat in this part of the state 
was never in better condition. Some 
fields are turning, and will be ready to 
harvest next =m. 4 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 1,575,000 bus, of which only 191,000 
were wheat. A year ago the receipts 
were 128,800 bus of wheat, and no other 
grain. 

C. E. Sheahan, who has been with the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co. for some 
years, will leave July 1 for Riverton, 
Va., where he will be manager of the 
Shenandoah Valley Milling Co. 

The government shipped out 1,100,000 
bus wheat, barley and rye this week, and 
has only 150,000 bus of wheat and rye 
to go next week. This will clean up all 
the government grain held here and to 
arrive. The rest of the grain in the 
elevators is owned by millers and others. 

E. BANGASSER. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TeNN., June 28.—There 
has been practically no demand for old 
flour from the Southwest the past week. 
The mills have about exhausted their 
stocks of old wheat, and are awaiting the 
new crop. Inquiry for new-wheat flour 
is assuming fair volume, wide range of 
prices being noted. 

Some mills expected an early move- 
ment of wheat and, not being able to 
get it, have been forced to advance their 
quotations. Stocks in the South are be- 
coming low, and free movement is being 
predicted as soon as the new flour is 
available. 

Prices of old wheat flour, 100 per cent 
grade, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, are $10.75211.50. Early in the 
week new 100 per cent flour was offered 
at $10.20, but at the close was selling at 
$10.35@10.50. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet, with 
prices of Minnesota and Kansas flours 
nominal. 

THE WHEAT CROP 

Rains have prevented movement of 
new wheat to market, and no prices have 
yet been established. Cutting has been 
completed in Tennessee, and is almost 
over in Kentucky. Late information in 
regard to damage indicated that earl 
reports of losses will be verified. I 
middle Tennessee it is said the yield will 
be about 75 per cent of that contem- 
plated 60 days ago, and damage is gen- 
eral in both Kentucky and Tennessee. It 
is now believed that only an average crop 
will be secured. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 190,170 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 40,745, or 21.4 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 64,353 
bbls and 31.5 per cent last week, 7.6 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 28.6 in 1917, 
56.9 in 1916, 35.6 in 1915, 54.1 in 1914, 
35.1 in 1913, and 45 in 1912. 


CORN TRADE 


Corn prices touched a new high level 
this week, No. 2 white being quoted at 
$1.95@2, Nashville. Demand for corn 
meal is slightly improved. Quotations: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.0o.b. 
Ohio River points, $4@4.20; plain meal, 
$3.80@4.10. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 111,000 bus, reported an out- 
put for the week of 20,671, or 18.6 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 21,838 
bus and 15.4 per cent last week. Some 
of the larger mills are shut down. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 28 June 21 

FPioer, BOIS ..c.ccccscesce 17,000 17,100 

Wheat, bus .......+.5- 105,000 107,000 

eS a ee en 213,000 251,000 

Pe ee Peer ree re ee 188,000 189,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 118 cars. 

The King Flour Mills Co. has been 
ineorporated at Front Royal, Va., by 
Clarence E. King and others. 

William J. Rogers is having a re- 
enforced concrete building erected at 


51 


Rogers, Ark., for the installation of a 
new flour mill. 

Millfeed is in fair demand for im- 
mediate and deferred shipment. Quo- 
tations for July shipment: wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$41.50; mixed feed, $44.50; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $48@49. 

Joun Lerrr, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvutvurn, Minn., June 30.—A_ small 
demand for spring wheat flour was noted 
last week, but buyers are not disposed 
to do much but await developments. 
While new orders are backward, mills 
have been grinding steadily on old ones. 
Millers believe that stocks in dealers’ 
hands must before long come to a point 
where replenishing will be necessary. 

The durum mill had a fair demand 
for semolina, and some business was 
booked at previous prices. Interest in 
this flour has picked up. 

The rye flour market was dead last 
week, due to the fine crop prospects and 
large yield in prospect. Buyers’ views 
seem to be much below the present level. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
24,515 bbls flour, or 66 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 31,365, or 85 per cent, 
the previous week, and 17,255, or 47 
cent, a year ago. 

Demand for millfeed is improving. 
Mills sold a little for prompt shipment, 
but had only a limited amount to offer. 





NOTES 

The Duluth Board of Trade, and mills 
and elevators, will be closed July 4 and 5, 

E. L. Southworth and J. L. Doeving, 
of Toledo, Ohio, were on ‘change last 
week, 

Today duty was paid on 20,000 bus 
No. 2 bonded flaxseed, and it was shipped 
by rail. 

A fair movement of bonded barley 
from Canada is on now, the arrivals go- 
ing into store. 

Mills and elevators expect to benefit 
from the reduced demurrage charges an- 
nounced effective July 20. 

To celebrate the signing of the peace 
treaty the Duluth Board of Trade ad- 
journed at 11 o’clock Saturday. 

Charles F. Haley, vice-president of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., has been ill for sev- 
eral weeks and has gone to Mount Clem- 
ens, Mich. 

The ‘screenings market is marking time, 
with nothing doing. Buyers are not dis- 
posed -to make purchases, with future 
conditions as uncertain as they are. 


A. L. Goodman, of the Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co., and H. A. Starkey, 
president of the Consolidated Elevator 
Co., have returned from an eastern trip. 

The appointment of the grain control 
committee to serve at this point has not 
yet been made but its personnel will in 
all probability be about the same as the 
last one. 

W. J. Connors, chairman of the board, 
J. C. Evans, president, and F. A, Stan- 
ley, freight traffic manager, of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, were in Du- 
luth today. 

Flour mills and wheat flour sellers re- 
ceived notice last week from the Food 
Administration that it will receive bids, 
on July 1, for hard spring wheat first 
clear flour. 


July flaxseed bulged 35c today, making 
a new high level, $5.40, an advance of 
30c over last week’s top price. Stocks of 
domestic flaxseed aggregate 50,000 bus, 
and of bonded 38,000. 


H. C. Pagenknoff, of the Bozeman 
(Mont.) Milling Co., has been here ar- 
ranging to take charge of the new branch 
to be opened at Butte, Mont., by the 
ia tea canit Grocery Co., of Du- 
uth. 


The Grain Corporation is getting only 
an occasional car of wheat at the basic 
price, sellers expecting premiums. Mills 
have picked up most of the arrivals dur- 
ing the past week but any surplus not 
sold here was shipped to Minneapolis. 

The working of further export business 
in rye was reported last week. The cash 
basis continues to hold at le over the 
July delivery, but futures were weak. 
With liberal stocks of old rye and a big 
crop coming on, a price readjustment is 
under way. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 36,675, or 78 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 40,350, or 86 
per cent, last week, 25,355, or 54 per 
cent, a year ago, 11,536, or 28 percent, 
two years ago, 17,012, or 42 per cent, 
three years ago, and 10,175, or 22 per 
cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 43,845, or 77 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 44,690, or 78 per cent, 
last week, 7,313, or 12 per cent, a year 
ago, 33,770, or 59 per cent, two years ago, 
7,785, or 14 per cent, three years ago, 
and 3,360, or 7 per cent, four years ago. 

Flour continues slow of sale. Bakers’ 
stocks are generally sufficient for present 
requirements, and little interest is shown 
toward new ae This attitude is 
further strengthened by the continuing 
uncertainty as to effects of the Grain 
Corporation contract and as to the price 
basis for new-crop flour offerings. Mills 
are not trying to force sales, for the 
same reason. 

Soft wheat flour is still quoted on the 
basis of $11.30@11.70 bbl for blue-stem 
family patent in 49-lb cottons. 

Hard wheat flour offerings are very 
limited. Kansas mills are not quoting 
new-crop flour, and Montana mills have 
little wheat not required for filling pre- 
vious orders. The prevailing range for 
Montana patent, basis 98’s, is $11.60@ 
12.20. 

Millfeed is stronger. With the closing 
of many mills at the end of the crop year 
the general belief is that millfeed will be 
searce before new-crop grinding begins, 
and interests with storage space are ac- 
cumulating stocks. Most of the mills are 
now asking $87@38 ton for mill-run. 


NOTES 


George L. Neil, representing the Pa- 
cific Grain Co. at Seattle, has resigned. 


The Midland Elevators Co. plans to 
erect a mill and elevator at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 

Large amounts of oriental oil cake are 
on passage for Seattle. At the present 
price, $65 ton c.i.f. here, new business is 
not workable. 


The Western Cereal Co., of Spokane, 
Wash., will be incorporated, with $300,- 
000 capital stock, by J. B. De Long, H. 
L. Whealy and C. G. Staples. 


The Southeast is seeking to buy alfalfa 
meak here, but the present quotation of 
$26 ton, f.o.b. interior shipping points, is 
out of line with California and southern 
Idaho quotations. 

William Irons, recently sales-manager 
of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., has 
become manager of the company’s Ta- 
coma mill, operated as the Puget Sound 
Flouring Mills Co., succeeding Ralph S. 
Smith, retired, who was manager for 27 
years. 

Grain and elevator interests in Wash- 
ington are opposed to the proposed rules 
for handling grain under the United 
States Warehouse act as unnecessary, 
since this state has adequate warehouse 
laws. The provisions as to grain-grading 
are particularly objected to as uncalled 
for in a state which already had both 
state and federal inspection and grading. 

The barley market is stronger, influ- 
enced by the San Francisco market, small 
acreage and adverse cro 


the Pacific Northwest. No. 2 feed ee 


is at $57.50 ton, sacked, and 40- 
barley $56.25 ton, sacked. Heavy buy- 


conditions in. 


ing on contract and estimates of a Cali- 
fornia crop of 500,000 tons, against 600,- 
000 last year, have strengthened values 
here. 

A meeting of delegates representing 
many farmers’ organizations of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho will be held at 
Yakima, Wash., Aug. 4, to perfect plans 
for the federation of these organizations. 
The movement is the result of a largely 
attended meeting of farmers held at Spo- 
kane, Wash., June 14, which voted in 
favor of a nation-wide union of all 
granges and other farmers’ associations. 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce will 
be represented at the free-port confer- 
ence at New York, June 30. by W. R. 
Robinson, vice-president orthwest 
Trading Co., T. S. Lippy, of the Port 
Commission, and J. J. Connell, of Con- 
nell Bros., importers and exporters. The 
business interests of Seattle have been 
actively at work for some months to have 
Seattle made a free port when the neces- 
sary legislation is enacted by Congress. 

In order to aid farmers in learning the 
government grade requirements, the ce 
of Farm Markets and the Extension De- 
partment of the State College, at Pull- 
man, Wash., co-operating with the United 
States Bureau of Markets, are conducting 
a series of grain-grading demonstrations 
in the more important grain-growing 
counties of the state. An auto-truck, 
carrying a complete equipment, in charge 
of George K. Landers, district grain su- 
pervisor, will cover the grain-growing 
sections of the state. 


Scattered rains broke the drouth in 
some sections this week, and materially 
benefited some important wheat-growing 
districts, but crops in many sections are 
suffering for rain. Millers here Saturday 
from all sections of the Pacific North- 
west, attending the annual meeting of the 
@orth Pacific Millers’ Association, fore- 
cast a yield of 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 
bus wheat for Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho, if there are general rains 
within a week. Harvest will begin in 10 
days in early sections of southern Idaho 
and Utah. Crops there have suffered 
serious damage from drouth. 


. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, June 28.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
36,750, or 86 per cent, this week, com- 
pared with 39,536, or 92 per cent, last 
week, 10,506, or 25 per cent, a year ago, 
and 7,710, or 23 per cent, two years ago. 

With the mills drawing near the end 
of the grinding season, a very good local 
trade continues and prices are firmly 
maintained at $11.30 for patents and 
$11.15 for bakers, with indications that 
these prices will hold until new-crop 
flour is ready to be marketed. 

The millfeed market is naturally be- 
coming stronger, as stocks in this terri- 
tory are by no means excessive and the 
demand usually increases as the mills 
close down. Mill-run was quoted today 
at $38 in car lots, $38.50 in mixed cars, 
$40 in ton lots or over, and $41 in less 
than ton lots. 

In the coarse grain market the in- 
terest has centered largely in barley, be- 
cause of the bulge in California. The 
barley crop in the Pacific Northwest will 
be light, and as liberal supplies must be 
drawn from the south, San Francisco 
prices are likely to — here. At to- 
day’s session of the local board, brewing 
barley bids were strong at $55@56 ton 
and feed barley at $54.50. Corn was 
dull at $68@69, bulk oats at $50@50.75 
and northwestern sacked oats at $52.50 
@53. 


EUGENE MILL TO CHANGE HANDS 


Kerr, Gifford & Co., grain exporters 
and millers of this city, have secured an 


option on the flouring mill of the Eugene 
(Oregon) Mill & Elevator Co, er in- 
tend to complete the purchase of the 
plant if the plan meets with no antag- 
onism on the part of farmers in that lo- 
cality, who are endeavoring to subscribe 
enough stock in the Grangers’ Eugene 
Warehouse Association to buy the plant 
and operate it on a co-operative plan. 
Representatives of the company an- 
nounce the firm will not go to Eugene 
unless the hearty co-operation of Eugene 
business men and farmers is assured, 

It is the intention of the firm, it is 
said, to continue to manufacture the 
brand of flour that has been turned out 
by the Eugene plant for many years, and 
also to establish a wholesale department. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST NEEDS RAIN 


Winter wheat prospects are excellent 
in the Willamette Valley, but drying 
winds and lack of moisture are causing 
anxiety regarding the crop east of the 
Cascade Mountains. Some will be ready 
to cut in Linn County next week. Rye 
is mostly harvested in Lane County, and 
is being cut in other sections. Spring- 
sown grains, as a rule, are in need of 
rain, and unless it comes soon, the pros- 
pects for these crops will fall below the 
average. Corn is still backward, owing 
to cool nights, but is making fair prog- 
ress and is now being cultivated. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car. June 28.—No 
improvement is noticeable in the demand 
for flour. Labor trouble, combined with 
the usual falling off in bread sales dur- 
ing the summer period, has resulted in 
many of the large bakers finding their 
stocks of flour somewhat burdensome. 

Flour in the hands of jobbers is con- 
sidered light, and should harvest be de- 
layed throughout the Southwest, due to 
excessive moisture, it is likely that deal- 
ers will experience a demand for old- 
crop flour materially in excess of their 
supplies. This will also follow should 
new-crop flour prove even slightly in- 
ferior to the old. 

Prices are unchanged, with the number 
of mills withdrawing from the market 
on the increase. Kansas and Dakota 
straight grade, $12.75@13.50 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $11.75@12; Washington and Ore- 
gon, $11.50@11.70; cut-offs, $10.20@10.70, 
—in 98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

The anticipated advance in millfeed 
was realized this week, and prices were 
increased approximately $2 ton. Offer- 
ings from outside sources show a marked 
falling off, with an improved demand. 
Bran is quoted at $40@42, and mill-run 
at $3@44. 

All coarse grains are firmer, this being 
particularly true of barley, which at the 
close of this week sold at $3 per 100 lbs 
for December option. Prices follow: bar- 
ley, spot feed, $2.85@2.90 per ctl; oats, 
red feed, $2.45@2.55; corn, California 
yellow, $3.15@3.25; rye, $3.50@3.75. 


BIG INCREASE IN RICE CROP 


Weather conditions have been unusual- 
ly favorable for rice-planting; much of 
the crop was in early, which will insure 
early maturing, and make the harvesting 
of the crop less hazardous. About 150,- 
000 acres will be devoted to rice this 
year, as against 125,000 in 1918, and 
100,000 in 1917, and with ample supplies 
of water for irrigation the crop should 
be much the best ever produced in the 
state. , 

From present indications the state will 
have a crop of 5,000,000 bags of 100 lbs 
each of rough rice, a gain of 1,500,000 
over the 1918 crop. This brings to mind 
the remark of a prominent Japanese 
official recently: “If California keeps on 
increasing her production as she has in 
the past few years, Japan will soon be 
importing from us.” 





MILLERS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the South Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion convention held in San Francisco, 
June 27, the following officers were elect- 
ed: president, W. L. Beedy, Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco; vice-president, Ed- 
ward L. Dial, Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
San Francisco; secretary and treasurer, 
R. C. Mason, 465 California Street, San 
Francisco. Directors: R. D. Joyce, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., San Francisco; V. 
E. Kohler, Phoenix Milling Co., Sacra- 
mento; E. W. Thompson, Great Western 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; G. A. Raymer, 
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Riverside Mill Co., Reno, Nev; Leo Gold- 
schmidt, Mesa Milling Co., Mesa, Aria. 

“Chamber of Commerce day” was held 
at the clubrooms of the San Francisco 
Commercial Club, June 24, when Presi- 
dent Atholl McBean and 20 directors of 
the chamber were entertained at an in- 
formal luncheon given by the Commercial 
Club in their honor. President Whitton 
of the Commercial Club introduced Presi- 
dent McBean, saying that the Commer- 
cial Club desired to dine about a closer 
spirit of co-operation between’ the two 
organizations. 

“It will be the policy of the chamber 
to boost industry,” said Mr. McBean. 
“We are starting in now to form an in- 
dustrial committee. Then we will take 
up foreign trade, and from there we will 
go into charity indorsement. We can do 
great good by advising our membership 
on how to spend their money. And we 
will try to get in closer touch with the 
interior of California.” 

He said that capital and labor must 
now work together, and strive to see 
each other’s problems more clearly than 
in the past, denied that he had any in- 
tention of reorganizing the Chamber of 
Commerce, and paid high tribute to the 
work of the retiring president, Frederick 
J. Koster. 

Vice-President George C. Boardman 
reviewed the activities of the chamber for 
the past year, emphasizing the value of 
the work of the War Industries Board. 
Manager Robert Newton Lynch stated 
that the future policy of the chamber 
would be to boost “the thing of next im- 
portance,” which he regarded as San 
Francisco’s industrial development at 
present. 


NEW INDUSTRY FOR STOCKTON 

The Globe Milling Co. expects to begin 
building a feed mill and two large ware- 
houses on its recently acquired factory 
site in Stockton before Oct. 1, according 
to Clyde B. Thompson, construction su- 
perintendent of the company. “The com- 
pany will erect its own buildings instead 
of letting contracts,’ Mr. Thompson 
said. “We will build two warehouses, 
each 400x70, with our mill, 100x50, be- 
tween the two, so that we can truck direct 


from the warehouses into the mill. The 
latter will be three stories high.” 
NOTES 
Austin Ferguson, recently returned 


from New York, addressed the Flour 
Trade Association, composed of flour job- 
bers, on June 23, making his report on 
the Grain Corporation conferences. 

Enforcement of the ordinance estab- 
lishing a standard 12-02 loaf of bread to 
be sold at retail at 5c has been directed 
by Joseph Mulvihill, chairman of the 
public welfare committee of the board of 
supervisors. 

The San Francisco Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation reports the following stocks of 
flour and grain in California on June 1: 
143,209 bbls flour, 456,140 ctls wheat, 1,- 
632,180 ctls barley, 194,720 ctls oats, 2,- 
006,694 sacks beans, 435,200 ctls corn, 
31,200 ctls rye. 

Hugh Blue has resigned from the local 
office of the Grain Corporation, and is 
now associated with the Western Pacific 
Grain Co., in the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building. T. A. Driscoll is president, 
Ray Splivalo vice-president, and Hugh 


‘Blue secretary of this new company. 


The annual election of officers of the 
San Francisco Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, June 2, resulted as follows: Charles 
Buchan, president; William Bannatyne, 
vice-president; William M. Foley, secre- 
tary. On June 25, the annual dinner of 
the Bakers’ Association was held at the 
States Restaurant. 

Americanism was the keynote of ad- 
dresses at the opening session of the Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association at Salt Lake, 
Utah, attended by close to 500 leading 
retail food dealers. Re-establishment of 
the retail grocers’ business on an ante- 
bellum basis was urged by John M. 
Schaefer, president of the association. 





Elaborate plans are being made for the 
Japanese overseas expansion fair, which 
is to be held in Uyeno Park, Tokyo, dur- 
ing March, 1920. The object of the fair 
will be to show how the Japanese are 
industrially and commercially engaged 
abroad, how Japan’s colonial develop- 
ments are progressing, and how its ocean 
trade is conducted. 
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END OF THE STRIKE 


The Winnipeg strike ended officially at 
11 a.m., Thursday. The strikers returned 
to work unconditionally. They were 
handsomely beaten at their own game by 
the plain citizens who took their places 
in all kinds of occupations and carried 
on until the strike was starved out. The 
inspiration of this fight on the part of 
the general public was a committee of 
one thousand men whose members after- 
wards swelled to ten or more times that 
number. These fought the battle against 
revolution, anarchy and ruin with little 
or no help from any governmental source. 
In fact, whenever officialdom interfered 
it bungled. 

The brotherhoods of railway running 
trades, International Typographical Un- 
ion and headquarters of telegraphers’ 
union rendered the only effective assist- 
ance the committee of citizens received. 
These forbade their members taking any 
part in the strike. 

Now that the strike is over, the two 
big Winnipeg flour mills are preparing 
to start running full time. They have 
been shut down for six weeks, and are 
considerably behind with their orders. 

THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There is practically no change in the 
flour market. Domestic business con- 
tinues quiet. Bakers and other buyers 
are taking their . usual quantities. 
Throughout the country business is at its 
regular level for this month, and there 
is nothing special in connection with this 
department of trade. The standard price 
for western spring wheat flour is $10.90 
bbl, in bags, net cash terms, mixed or 
straight cars, delivered Ontario points. 
For winter patents, in second-hand jute 
bags, the price is $10.60 bbl, basis Mont- 
real, delivered. Ontario spring wheat 
flour is scarce, and the quotation is 50c 
bbl higher than a week ago, making the 
price $10.50 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

There is no business passing for ex- 
port. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., will 
remain out of the market until the wheat 
which has been sold to the Greek gov- 
ernment from the present crop has been 
supplied. If the contract with the Greek 
government is to be carried out it will 
be necessary for millers to make up from 
their stocks the quantity required to fill 
any deficiency there may be after the 
Board of Grain Supervisors has procured 
all other available stocks. As most of 
the wheat at present in the country is 
owned by mills, this will mean supply- 
ing the greater part of the 3,500,000 bus 
required. 

MILLFEED 


All lines of millfeed are in fair de- 
mand, owing to scarcity of supplies. 
Stocks of bran are a little more plenti- 
ful than a week ago, but other lines are 
scarce. Western spring wheat bran for 
delivery in Ontario, in mixed cars with 
flour, is quoted at $42 ton, and shorts at 
$44, net cash terms, but some sales were 
made at $1 ton less in straight cars. 


WINTER WHEAT 

Very little business was done in winter 
wheat this week. Supplies throughout 
the country are low. The prospect of a 
big crop of winter wheat this year has 
caused farmers to dispose of all old 
stock early, and there is now practically 
no wheat of this kind in the country. 
The fixed price for No. 2 winter wheat 
is $2.31 bu, in store, Montreal; No. 2 
spring, $2.26, same basis. Manitoba 


wheat is offering at Bay ports at $2.351%4 
for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. car, including 
supervisors’ tax. 

OATMEAL 


The rolled oats and oatmeal mills of 
Ontario are passing through a slack pe- 
riod. Domestic demand is poor, and 
sales for export are governed by the 
amount of ocean space available. This 
being scarce, the volume of business is 
small. Current quotations range $4.25@ 
4.40 for 90-lb bags, delivered in mixed- 
car lots to the trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are selling at $26 
@27 ton, in bags, on track, Ontario 
points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is a good demand for oats in 
the local grain market, but very little 
is to be had, Barley is also in good re- 
quest, with small offerings. The cur- 
rent price for No. 2 white Ontario oats 
is 79c bu, on track at country points; 
barley, $1.25. 

NOTES 

William Hamilton, of William Hamil- 
ton & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, is in To- 
ronto and called at this office on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Hamilton is here on his way to 
Montreal, from which port he will sail 
for Scotland, 

Crop conditions in Ontario are entire- 
ly satisfactory. The first good, steady 
rain in several weeks fell on Thursday 
and Friday, and districts previously in 
need of moisture now report crops in 
splendid condition. Present indications 
are for abundant crops of all grains. 
Haying has started in some parts of 
Ontario, and promises a good crop. 

A meeting of millers was held in To- 
ronto on Friday for the purpose of con- 
sidering where the wheat needed to fill 
the contract with the Greek government 
is to come from. The Board of Grain 
Supervisors will be unable to raise the 
3,500,000 bus required, and the millers 
will be obliged to make up the deficiency 
from their stocks. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., June 28.—There is 
no change in the flour situation this week. 
A fair amount of business has been done 
for local and country account in spring 
wheat flour. There is no change in prices, 
but millers say that these should be 20c 
bbl higher, as it has cost them that much 
more to carry their whe&t since May 
1. The indications are that no action in 
this direction will take place, and values 
will remain the same as they are for the 
balance of wheat crop year. 

With reference to export orders for 
July and August, millers say that pros- 
pects are anything but encouraging, as 
they are not disposed to guarantee the 
delivery of the 3,500,000 bus of wheat 
sold to Greece by the government. Sales 
of spring wheat flour, in car lots, for 
shipment to country points, were made 
at $11 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, Mont- 
real freights, and to city bakers at $11, 
ex-track, or at $11.10, delivered, less 10c 
bbl for spot cash. : 

Only a small trade is passing in win- 
ter wheat flour, but the market remains 
firm, with sales at $11.40@11.50 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $11.20@11.30 in 
second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

White corn flour is firm under a fair 
demand for small lots at $10.10, and rye 
flour is selling at $8.75@9 bbl, in jute 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

A weak feeling has developed in the 
market for bran, and prices had a sharp 
decline for round lots, but at the lower 
level there was a good demand and sales 
of several hundred tons were made at 
$39@40 ton, including bags, ex-track. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is no 
change in -car-lot prices, which continue 


to be quoted by millers at $42 ton for 
bran and $44 for shorts, including bags, 
ex-track. Feed corn meal, $70; pure 
barley meal and mixed-grain moullie, $62 
@64; mixed moullie, $56@58; dairy feed, 
$48; oat middlings, $44 ton,—including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

On account of the high prices for oats 
and the increased cost of manufacturing 
rolled oats, a stronger feeling prevails in 
the market, and prices have advanced 
l5c per bag. Demand is limited for do- 
mestic consumption, and business is quiet. 
Broken lots of standard grades are quot- 
ed at $4.25@4.40 per bag of 90 lbs, and 
golden corn meal at’ $5.25@5.35, deliv- 
ered to the trade. Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirec, Man., June 28.—Now that 
the Winnipeg strike is over, the flour 
trade of this part of Canada is becoming 
more normal. Many who bought for 
hoarding purposes have enough flour on 
hand to last them for months. The strike 
actually stimulated the milling business 
throughout the West, though the absence 
of export orders occasioned more com- 
petition for local trade and led to some 
price-cutting. No information has been 
given out as to when the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., will be back in the market. 
Mill prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
BEOMIOORE. cecvcccccvccsenccosesesctes 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......ccecceccesessees 10.30 
M's an bd 00.06.6000 009b40 Reps eb ee eS 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PIMOS BUPOTE a ccccccccccsccseccccece 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 
There is no great activity in the feed 
market. Mills are selling a good part 
of their output locally. Bran is quoted 
at $88 ton, cash, at mill door or ware- 
houses, and shorts at $42. Where deliv- 
ery is required, $1 per ton is added to 
these prices. 
WHEAT 
Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg are 
now down to less than 100 cars per day, 
of which about one-half might be mill- 
ing grades. There is plenty of demand 
for all offerings. In fact the Board of 
Grain Supervisors has been obliged to 
ask millers to give up some of the wheat 
they have on hand, in order that the re- 
cent sale of old-crop wheat to the gov- 
ernment of Greece may be completed. 
The wheat taken from millers for this 
purpose can ill be spared, but the owners 
hope to replace it later from farmers’ 
deliveries. Quotations: No. 1 northern, 
$2.241%, bu; No. 2 northern, $2.21144; No. 
3 northern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, plus supervisors’ 
tax. 
COARSE GRAINS 
The market for these grains has 
reached a low point. Receipts are small 
and demand limited. As compared with 
a week ago, oats are about Ic lower, and 
barley 3¥,c lower. Rye has experienced 
a very sharp decline, being 12c bu below 
last Saturday’s price. The close on Fri- 
day, June 27, was as follows: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 761%,c bu; No. $3 
Canadian western barley, $1.26; No. 2 
rye, $1.23,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 
OATMEAL 
Rolled oats and oatmeal are easier. 
The market for grain encourages this 
tendency, and competition is keen. Méill- 
ers are quoting standard brands of rolled 
oats at $3.85 per 80-lb bag, mixed cars, 


delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, deliv- 
ered, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

A great part of western Canada was 
visited by beneficial rains during the lat- 
ter half of this week. These were much 
needed, as the crops in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta were suffering from drouth. 
More rain will be needed to bring these 
dry areas up to standard and, in some 
cases, it is hardly possible that complete 
recovery can now be made. Notwith- 
standing these exceptions, the general 
condition of the wheat crop in Canada 
may be described as favorable. Mani- 
toba is especially so. Vegetation here has 
seldom looked better at the end of June. 

Now that the area under wheat has 
been officially estimated at 16,000,000 
acres, predictions as to the probable size 
of the crop will be in order soon. 


NOTES 

Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist of the Do- 
minion grain research laboratories, Win- 
nipeg, is back from Ottawa, where he 
has been giving evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on sub- 
jects relating to the Canadian grain 
trade. 

Reports from London, England, to 
Winnipeg indicate that strenuous efforts 
are being made to free the grain and 
milling industries of Great Britain and 
Canada from governmental control. Sim- 
ilar efforts are being made in Ottawa. 
The problem the Canadian government is 
facing is how to let go without causing 
a smash, 

Flour mills located outside of Winni- 
peg undoubtedly derived considerable 
benefit from the late strike in this city. 
The reduction of output in city mills 
threw the burden of supplying this ter- 
ritory upon mills outside the area of the 
strike. For some of these the months of 
May and June have been among the best 
in,their history. A great deal of flour 
was bought by timid people for hoarding 
purposes, thus creating an unusual de- 
mand, 

The Board of Grain Supervisors met 
on Friday to devise means of obtaining 
the wheat to fill an order for 3,600,000 
bus of old-crop for shipment to Greece. 
As farm deliveries are limited, it is be- 
lieved the amount must be made up from 
stocks in the hands of Canadian millers. 
Among the measures in effect is an order 
to dealers to deliver all milling grades 
they may receive from country clients to 
the board. There will also be a general 
levy on millers for any shortage the board 
may have after other sources are ex- 
hausted. 

It would be unfair to single out any 
members of the grain and milling, bag, 
or machinery trades in Winnipeg for 
Special mention in connection with the 
citizens’ fight against the late strike. 
There were no slackers. Every one did 
his bit. Many a perfectly good suit of 
business clothes was ruined in the horse 
stables of the fire hall, on police duty 
during the disorders, or in the perform- 
ance of other tasks for which they were 
never intended. These men are now 
back at their own jobs, minus the clothes, 
but plus a feeling of satisfaction. 

A. H. Battey, 


Late cables indicate that the Russian 
grain crops west of the Ural Mountains 
were 30 per cent below normal, while the 
Siberian crops were 17 per cent above 
normal. The average crop in Russia be- 
fore the war was 700,000,000 bus of 
wheat, so that a loss of 30 per cent would 
mean around 200,000,000 bus, and the 
average crop of e 900,000,000 bus, 
making the loss on both grains between 
450,000,000 and 500,000,000 bus, provided 
the figures are correct. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MMOFOMOMCH cic scccccce oe eee - $12.00@12.25 
Spring patent, jute ..........+. 11.40@11.85 
Spring straights, jute ......... - 10.65@11.00 
Spring clears, jute ...........+. 8.50@ 9.10 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 5.50@ 6.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.10@11.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute, new..... $10.50 @10.90 

Straight, southern, jute, new... 10.25@10.50 

Clear, southern, jute, new ...... 9.00@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$11.20@11.50 


Patent, 95 per cent, new...... - 10.20@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute, new........ 9.00@ 9.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.10 @8.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ - 7.50@7.75 


for spring im- 
Prices for the 
Last 


WHEAT—Milling demand 
proved, but offerings light. 


week: 

This week Last week year 
No, 1 hard ...... 235@240 - ++ @235 220 
No. 2 hard ...... 230 @235 +++ @232 217 
No, 1 red ........ 235@240 -+-@238 220 
No. 2 red ......-+- 230@235 233@238 217 


No. 1 nor, 8...... 237@246 233 @ 236 220 
No. 2 nor, 8...... 232@244 228@235 217 

CORN—Supply increased, and was picked 
up readily by industries and elevator buyers. 
A larger percentage of low-grades was no- 
ticeable, owing to hot weather forcing corn 
out of condition. Sample grade sold at $1.50 


@1.75, depending upon condition. Prices 
follow: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix.167 @177 169 @180 120@140 
No. 56 mix.172 @176 174 @180 135 @150 
No, 4 mix...... | 2) Bea @evoee 143@160 
No. 3 mix.176%@181%174 @183 152@168 
No. 6 yel..170 @178 170 @i80 120@148 
No. 5 yel.......- Daecsec 179 @181 135 @162 
No. 4 yel..173 @181 173 @182% 140@165 
No, 3 yel..177 @182%3176 @184 162@175 
No. 3 wh..176% @182% 176% @184 180@190 


OATS—Demand moderate and mainly do- 
mestic. Prices averaged lower and ranged 
as follows: 

This week 


Last week Last year 


No. 4 wh65 @71% 69 @72 75% @79% 
No. 3 wh 68 @73 69% @72% 77% @s80 
Standard ....@.... 70%@72 77 @80% 
No, 2 wh 69% @7 70% @72% 78 @80 
No. 1 wh70 @73 71% @72% ....@.. 


RYE—Speculative holders liquidated free- 
ly, forcing prices lower. Futures closed at 
declines of 7% @11%c for the week, August 
leading. No. 2 closed at $1.42@1.43. No. 3 
at $1.41 and July at $1.41%; August, $1.43%; 
September, $1.45%. 

BARLEY—Export and malting demand 
good, with the close 1@2c higher on cash. 
Malting ranged $1.18@1.21 and feed $1.14@ 


1.16. July closed at $1.13; September, 
$1.16 %. 

CORN GOODS—Trade has picked up 
slightly, with market firm. Corn flour, 


$4.30; cream meal, white $4.15, yellow gran- 
ulated $4.22%, white granulated $4.27%; 
pearl hominy, $4.37%; grits, $4.32%,—per 
100 Ibs in car lots. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
7~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1 





919 191? 1919 1918 

Flour, bbis..... 165 111 99 187 
Wheat, bus.... 75 17 77 8 
Corn, bus...... 1,275 1,985 370 721 
Oats, bus...... 2,557 2,754 942 931 
oy Se ae 33 47 43 22 
Barley, bus.... 878 232 326 17 

MILWAUKEE, JUNE 28 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 

Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.40 @12.65 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 12.00@12.25 
Wiret clear, cottom .........6e.% 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... §.00@ 8.50 
Rye flour, straight, jute ....... 7.25@ 7.50 
Rye flour, dark, jute .......... 5.50@ 6.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.25 @12.40 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... esee+@ 4.50 


Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs...... -@ 4,25 
Corn grits, cotton, 100 lbs...... pcbve HP O26 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Stand- 
ard bran, $36.50@37; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $46.50@47; rye feed, $40@41; flour 
middliings, $51@52; oil meal, $69; red dog, 
$59; hominy feed, $67@68.50,—all in 100-ib 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Firmer. Receipts, 27 cars. 


Millers bought all milling grades.. No. 
northern, $2.38@2.41; No, 2, $2.35@2.39; No. 
3, $2.30@2.35. 

BARLEY—Declined 2c. Receipts, 336 cars. 
Demand was good from industries and ship- 
pers, and offerings were readily absorbed. 
No. 3, $1.21@1.25; No, 4, $1.14% @1.22%; 
feed and rejected, $1.10@1.18. 

RYEB—Down 7@8c. Receipts, 39 cars. De- 


mand was fair for milling and shipping. 
No. 1, $1.42@1.49; No. 2, $1.41@1.49; No. 3, 
$1.37@1.48. 


CORN—Prices declined 2@8c. Receipts, 
46 cars. The supplies were absorbed by 
millers and shippers. No. 3 yellow, $1.77@ 
1.81; No. 4 yellow, $1.76@1.80; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.76@1.80; No. 3 white, $1.77@1.82. 

OATS—Prices declined 2%c, with demand 
good at all times, and offerings were ab- 
sorbed each day. Receipts, 345 cars. No. 2 
white, 68%, @71%c; No. 3 white, 67% @7l1c; 
No. 4 white, 67@70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 13,640 27,300 19,950 25,960 
Wheat, bus... 36,180 9,100 29,066 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 62,550 138,020 125,040 147,400 
Oats, bus..... 756,020 586,880 830,290 277,105 
Barley, bus... 502,400 44,370 685,842 76,360 
Rye, bus...... 48,600 14,025 16,200 23,550 
Feed, tons.... 1,020 720 4,496 4,330 





DULUTH, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent ......... oeeee + $12.00@12.10 
First clear, jute ........ saeseed 9.25@ 9.35 
Second clear, jute .............% 6.00@ 6.50 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
Beek OID. - 0.9 00 66.0.0.6%s a0 «.-$12.00@12.10 
Durum patent ........ bebcbéce Ge 11.75 @11.85 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 3 straight rye ....ccccccccccccccee $4.26 


Pure White FYE .cccccccccccccccveccses 4.06 
BO, 3 GOS TYG wccccccsccccccccsecs ects 68.30 
BIO, BS BPS ccvcvccssascccccccvcssccccse 3.70 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbis 


June 30.19,505 
June 23.27,830 


June 29.15,370 
June 22. 4,260 


June 28.24,400 
June 21.31,365 
June 14.24,850 June 15.15,075 June 16.25,785 
June 7..31,195 June 8..15,830 June 9. .25,725 


WHEAT—Shipments this week were both 
steady and of good volume. Bulk of it was 
spring, which went out by rail to near-by 
territory, the durum going out in boats to 
the east. The decrease for the week amounts 
to 514,000 bus, leaving but 288,000 remaining 
in houses here tonight. Small to fair re- 
ceipts were noted of late, mostly durum. 
Only a small proportion went into store. 
Mills cared for most that came in the fore 
part of the week, but demand from that 
source was not so good or active toward 
the end. A few bulk-head cars were count- 
ed in the arrivals. Government handled 
very few at the basic prices. Sellers wanted 
premiums. Cars unsold here were shipped 
to Minneapolis. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 21 66% @68 149% 106@114 
June 23 66% @68% 148% 105 @112 
June 24 - 64% @66 143% 102@111 
June 25 67% @67% 143% 103@112 
June 26 .... 66% @66% 143 105@114 
June 27 .... 65 @65% 141% 104@113 
June 28 .... 64% @65 138% 104@113 
June 29, 1918 75 @78 100@120 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 28 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


r——Domestic—~, -——-Bonded——_, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Oats cccves 189 65 56 3 -» 160 
MYO secscce 670 1 1 ae e 4 
Barley .... 392 46 7 89 14 28 
Flaxseed .. 51 193 489 62 1 15 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts—— -—Shipments—. 











Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 32 3 76 345 1 153 
Durum .... 110 $< 62 205 os 57 
Winter .... < ae 1 oe - éé 

Totals ... 142 3 139 650 1 210 
Oats ...... 26 oe 5 1 oe 190 

Bonded... e. e» 2 ua as 126 
ere 249 oe 1 274 ae act 
Barley .... 472 26 34 277 45 85 

Bonded 12 es 2 ° os 4 
Flaxseed .. 46 8 10 1 58 116 

Bonded... oe ee 5 ° es o6 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 28, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 66 2 138 6 1 6 
2 dk nor j 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor 5 1 1 
All other 
spring .. 12 1 . 353 4 2 28 
1 am dur?) 
1, 2 dur f 197 a% ce 28 
2 am dur 
38 am dur } 
3 dur s 2 ae on 3 
All other 
durum .. 10 4 18 4 1 26 
Winter .... 1 ee 1 ex 67 2 
Mixed ..... és o> m 45 7 7 
Totals . 288 7 510 90 12 70 
FLAXSEED—A big bull market was on 


this week, and July smashed through the 


coveted $5 mark reached on Wednesday, to 
a new high record of $5.10 on Thursday. 
September and October reached their zenith 
the same day, namely, $4.96 and $4.87. The 
top registered a bulge of 21%c in July and 
25c on September, to 41%ec for October, from 
close of June 21. Buying by crushers un- 


covered stop-loss orders induced by unfa- 
vorable crop conditions in Montana and 
Canada. The Winnipeg market boomed, 


starting a run here. Realizing at the ad- 
vance on news of rain in some sections 
where needed set prices back 8@10c from 
peak, Friday, traders rested, Operators 
are getting out until conditions are more 
settled. Activity and strength featured the 
closing day. Business of small ijiots repre- 
sented week-end evening up. Net advance 
for the list since June 21 ranges 16%c in 
July up to 23%c on October. Cash closed 
July price to 2c over. Arrive, July. price, 
Stocks increased 30,000 bus; shipments on 
the week, 1 car. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-——Close—— 
Opening June 29 
June 23 High Low June 28 1918 
July ..$4.89 $5.10 $4.85 $5.05 $3.91% 
Sept. 4.71 4.96 4.71 4.91 2.93 
Oct. .. 4.45 4.78 4.45 4.70 3.81% 





TOLEDO, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.90@12; spring. $11.90 
@12. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $38.00@39.00 
Spring wheat bran ...i...ceses «+s» @36.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 45.00 @ 46.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... «ees» @42.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 49.00@52.00 
Spring wheat middlings ....... «-@48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee + @69.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 8 cars, 5 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 11 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 77 cars, 57 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 9,800 7,600 7,460 1,200 
Corn, bus..... 17,700 40,500 11,680 36,700 
Oats, bus..... 154,750 35,200 98,680 82,200 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Hard wheat patent $10.75@11.25, 


100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7.25@8, 
low-grade $5.50@6.50; soft wheat patent 
$9.75@10.25, 100 per cent $9.25@9.50, clear 


$7.25@8, low-grade $5.75 @6.75; spring wheat 
95 per cent $11@11.75, 100 per cent $10.25@ 
10.75, first clear $8.50@9.50, second clear 
$5.70 @6.50,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $36@38; brown mid- 
dlings nominally quoted at $49 and gray at 
$52@53; whole-ground barley feed, $53; 
white hominy feed, $65@66; oat feed, $26 
@27; alfalfa meal offered at $38 for prompt 
shipment. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 49 cars, 
last week. Prices were 3c higher. 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.44, 

CORN—Receipts, 406 cars, against 314. 
Demand fair, with prices 2@6c lower. Clos- 
ing prices: No, 2 corn, $1.80@1.86; No. 5 
corn, $1.75; No. 1 yellow, $1.81@1.82; No. 2 
yellow, $1.81; No. 6 yellow, $1.78; No. 2 
white, $1.86@1.88; No. 3 white, $1.82. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 


against 64 
Closing 





sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.10; cream 
meal, $4.20; grits and hominy, $4.30. 
OATS—Receipts, 193 cars, against 203. 


lower and demand fair. 
71@71%c; No. 3 


Prices about 1\c 
Closing prices: standard, 
white, 70@7lc. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 31,530 35,820 53,190 64,250 
Wheat, bus... 80,695 39,625 39,790 21,900 
Corn, bus..... 573,300 415,565 198,730 172,980 
Oats, bus..... 542,000 574,000 428,630 372,550 
BG, - DUB... 3,300 eee. ienes  adese 
Barley, bus... 20,800 1,600 C006. cviecs 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 28 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat ° 


flour, old crop, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PND 6 Sesh ne Vb eccke bane ce pes $11.75 @12.50 
Thc oh 56d @ be bls eo 6'4,b bora o 11.00@11.60 
oo ee eee eee 9.00@ 9.75 
UE SEOMOD «beck e trad eivacde 6.50@ 7.50 


MILLFEED—There is a firm demand for 
the small offerings of all millfeeds. Nominal 
quotations: bran, in 100-lb sacks, $35 ton; 
brown shorts, $46@47; gray shorts, $50. 

WHEAT—tThere is very little wheat of- 
fered, but this is taken by milis urgently in 
need, at a high premium. Nominal quota- 
tions: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.52@2.55, medium 
$2.50@2.55, yellow $2.48@2.52; No. 2 dark 
$2.49@2.53, medium $2.49@2.52, yellow $2.42 
@2.50; No. 3 dark $2.48@2.52, medium $2.45 
@2.50, yellow $2.42@2.45; No. 4 dark $2.40 
@2.43, medium $2.35@2.42, yellow $2.42@ 
2.45; No. 5 dark $2.30@2.38, medium $2.20@ 
2.30, yellow $2.05@2.15. Soft: No. 1 $2.35@ 
2.37, No. 2 $2.34@2.36, ©. 3 $2.30, No. 4 
$2.25@2.27, No. 5 $2.19@2.24. 

CORN—Record prices were established for 
any crop at this season of the year early 
this week, with a slight recession noted 
later. No. 2 mixed sold Tuesday for $1.89. 
Nominal quotations today: White, No. 1 


$1.87% @1.88, No. 2 $1.87, No. 3 $1.85@1.86, 
No. 4 $1.80, No. 5 $1.78@1.80. Yellow: No. 
1 $1.81, No. 2 $1.81, No. 8 $1.79%, No. 4 
$1.76@1.78. Mixed: No. 1 $1.80@1.81, No. 2 
$1.79, No. 3 $1.78%, No. 4 $1.74@1.75. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Market dull. Buyers interested 
in old-crop flours, but will not meet mill 
prices. Much lower quotations on new flours 
probably influencing them in their present 





attitude. Spot stocks low. Only limited 
sales reported. Trade expects governmental 
buying to begin soon. Quotations: spring 


fancy patent, $12.25@12.50; standard patent, 
$11.50@12.10; first clear, $9.50@10; winter 
straight, old $10.50@11.10, new $9.75 @10.25; 
Kansas straight, old $11.60@12, new $11.20 
@11.50; rye $8@8.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 
177,806 bbis. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 253,400 bus, 

CORN—Market dull and heavy, with 
tendency toward lower prices. Quotations: 
No, 2 yellow, $1.97%; No. 3 yellow, nominal; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.96%; No. 2 white, $1.98%. 
Receipts, 181,000 bus. 

OATS—Market had about the same tend- 
ency as corn, Trade places little confidence 
in damage reports. Volume of business light. 
Quotations were 79%@S80c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 1,426,000 bus. 





BOSTON, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...$13.00@13.50 


Spring patent, standard ....... 12.30@12.85 
Hard winter patent ..........+. 11.75 @12.75 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.75 @12.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.50@12.00 
MBPCTRS BISE GIGRED 06 6K ic veces 9.50@10.50 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with prices a 
shade higher on all grades. Spring bran, 
$41.50; winter bran, $41.50; middlings, $48 
@51; mixed feed, $51@55; red dog, $62.50; 
second clears, $64.50; gluten feed, $63.92; 
hominy feed, $71.40; stock feed, $63; oat 
hulls, reground, $33; cottonseed meal, $70@ 
74,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A quiet demand for 
all kinds, with prices unchanged. Granu- 
lated corn meal, $4.35; bolted, $4.30; feed- 
ing, $3.70@3.75; cracked corn, $3.75 @3.80; 
hominy grits and samp, $4.50; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $4.90@5; white 
corn flour, $4.75; white corn meal, $4.50,— 
all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Moderate demand, with rolled 
quoted at $4 per 90-lb sack and cut and 
ground at $4.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





-~Receipts— c-—Stocks—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis....*21,690 61,550 ..... «a... 
Wheat, bus... 33,430 ..... 147,825 1,730 
Corn, bus..... 2,300 2,200 2,516 166,430 
Oats, bus...... 29,960 307,800 182,121 559,578 
Rye, bus...... 1,600 900 970 14,680 
Barley, bus....248,200 2,500 106,686 201,281 
Millfeed, tons. 130 at aenee- bbése 
Corn meal, bbls _ ..... Si A 
Oatmeal, cases 3,490 ROO cc cte as veec 
COCRRGR), GUGRS 1,500. ccces score  caece 


*Includes 6,775 bbls for export, compared 
with 26,280 in 1918, 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 





Exports from Boston during the week 
ending June 28 were as follows: 
Flour, Wheat, Barley, Rye, 
To— sacks bus bus bus 
TAVOTPOO] ieee cvcca 93,000 24,933 ..... 
Glasgow .,.... SO,SCG BEROR wdc<c \cesere 
Manchester .. ..... a CT Cee ee 
BEUED scbepeece: beens BUGS  cccte Eviee 
Hamburg Geen ecioe = uxeen 2,387 
Totals ...... 74,065 301,574 24,933 2,387 





BUFFALO, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ..........-. $.....@12.15 
Bakers patent oeee @12.15 
ic th PAR e re TP een sees @ 9.50 
Graham flour oes + @11.65 
Mee, DUPO We 2K cecvocssecs eves e+@ 8.45 
Rye, straight ........... ebtacne overs @ 8.06 
Sacked 

pO | TERETE eee $.....@38.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@45.50 
po Pe eee «eee + @51.00 
Flour middlings ...........+.0+. «vee» @53.00 
Se Ge, See CEE nc aw eins bectes - «++» @61.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@71.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@69.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 90.00 @91.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 75.00 @76.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 76.00 @77.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «eee» @62.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

EN beh 4 head ore + hae bance «ees + @72.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... -»-@74.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

We CRAP aw aed Tee Reade Keke c6 8.75@ 9.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@26.00 


WHEAT—A few cars of No. 1 northern 
were offered at $2.58, to arrive, track, Buf- 
falo. No. 1 red sold at $2.45, on track, 
through billed. 

CORN—Light receipts and only a mod- 
erate demand from millers. Prices are 2c 
lower than last week, and the feeling today 
Was easy, as buyers were out of the market. 
Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.29; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.88%; No. 3 yellow, $1.87%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.87 @1.87%,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Liberal receipts,. and market 2c 
lower than last week. There was a good 
demand. Closing: No. 1 white, Tic; No. 2 
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white, waters No. 8 white, 73%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand here, and offerings 
light. The trade is waiting for the Presi- 
dent to call off prohibition. Feed to fancy 
malting, $1.24@1.31, store or track, Buffalo. 

RYE—Some inquiry, and no spot offerings. 
No. 2 was quoted at 3%c over Chicago Aug- 
ust, c.i.f., Buffalo. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 28 

FLOUR—Receipts, 15,851,035 lbs; exports, 
43,214,986 Ibs. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western ....... $11.00@11.25 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 10.75@11.25 
Kansas straight .... ° 
Kansas short patent 





Spring short patent 12.00 @12.50 
Spring patent ....... e 11.60 @12.25 
Spring first clear .......+-+e505 9.25@10.00 

WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 75,218 


bus; exports, 243,271; stock, 870,048. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 8 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE FLOUR—In ample supply and quiet 
at former rates. Quotations: $8.25@8.75, as 
to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks. 

CORN—tTrade quiet, but supplies small 
and market a shade firmer. Receipts, 35,996 
bus; stock, 41,171. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: yellow, as to quality and loca- 
tion, $1.88@1.90. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet, 
ings at revised figures. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$4.35@4.45 


with ample offer- 


Granulated white meal, fancy... 4.40@4.55 

Yellow table meal, fancy....... 4.25 @4.30 

White table meal, fancy........ 4.40@ 4.42 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 4.55 @4.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... - @4.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... 4 5b@ 4. 70 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs of 24 oz each...........-. - @2.60 

MILLFEED—Market irregular during 


week, but closed firm under light offerings. 
Little demand for bran, but a good inquiry 
for middlings and red dog. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 

Spot, in 100-lb sacks ......... $42.00 @ 43.00 


Western, to arrive, in bulk... 43.00@44.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

MER coe cewdcoceccccesevesesc 41.00 @ 42.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 40.00 @ 41.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks ...:..seceeeeeee 55.00 @56.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks ......--eeeeenes 47.50 @48.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 62.00@63.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 47.50@48.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 43.00@44.00 

OATS—Quiet and ic lower, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Receipts, 655,371 bus; 
exports, 325,826; stock, 904,859. Quotations: 


eS | Oe rere) Pera 80 @80% 
Standard white ........6.+s55. 79% @80 
NO. BS WHITE ..cccccccccvccccces 78% @79 
NNO. 4 WHITE 2... cc civecccccccces 75 @76 


OATMEAL—Firmer under light offerings, 
but trade quiet. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-lb sacks, $4.87; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $8.65 @8.90; 
patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $9.73@11.12; 
pearl barley in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.50@6.75, 
coarse $5. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbi, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ...........- $12.25 @12.50 
Spring long patent ...........+- 11.50@12.00 
Spring first clear ..........+5-+ 9.50@10.00 
WER WACOM «ons cede ssivccwes 11.25@11.50 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 10.50@10.75 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.10@11.40 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 10.75@11.00 
Hard winter first clear, new.... 8.75@ 9.26 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 8.00@ 8.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@13.15 
City mills’ spring patent ....... --@13.15 
City mills’ winter patent ...... - + @12.66 
City mills’ winter straight...... -»@12.40 


MILLFEED—Generally higher din in bet- 
ter demand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $40.50@42; spring mid- 
dlings, $49@50; soft winter bran and mid- 
dlings, $49@50. 

WHEAT—Easier; demand and moyement 
small,- Receipts, 96,491 bus; exports, 64,000; 
stock, 651,939. Trading confined to new 
southern, which ranged $2@2.27 for the 
week, closing being $2.15 @2.27. 

CORN—Stronger; movement light, demand 
good. Receipts, 13,231 bus; stock, 126,400. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.92; range for week of -southern, $1.85@ 
1.92; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $9. 

OATS—Declined 3c; demand moderate, 
movement large. Receipts, 847,229 bus; ex- 
ports, 647,554; stock, 1,526,769. Closing 
prices: standard white, domestic, 77c, sales; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 76%c. 

RYE—Down lic; demand spasmodic. Re- 
ceipts, 273,354 bus; exports, 285,856; stock, 
233,667. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, $1.53. 





Latest reports from ——— Sand that 
rains have fallen and benefited the agri- 
cultural condition by putting vet ground 
in good shape for fall’ seeding. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 1 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.00@12.10 
Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.50 @11.75 
First clear, jute .........0s+e05 seee+@ 9.00 
Second clear, jute ...........-. 6.00@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 


TUF Guicvne sacecs 191,195 159,470 265,520 
June 28... 230,470 281,830 170,350 351,740 
June 21... 252,260 269,275 215,180 330,700 
June 14... 260,340 255,860 279,800 300,960 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
SUIF Bince) wscces 16,930 20,500 20,680 
June 28... ...e5. 19,170 27,815 36,250 
June 21... «+++. 17,120 62,745 18,670 
June 14... 16,290 19,095 56,495 4,810 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 17. 65 69,885 275,395 135,690 1,730 11,930 
May 24. 65 69,885 259,345 124,965 2,115 * 705 
May 31. 65 69,885 241,090 122,430 ° 350 
June 7. 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 896 . 585 
June 14. 62 62,535 194,305 115,720 + 8,246 
June 21. 63 63,685 174,200 188,320 . 13,955 
June 28. 56 56,610 150,660 122,665 eee 2,716 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 1) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 
’ July 1 Year ago 
|. SUERTE $35.00@36.00 $24.70@26.90 
Stand. middlings.. 44.00@44.50 26. ra Tae 64 
Flour middlings... 51.00@52.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 57.00@57.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $66.00 @66.50 


26. i7@as. 31 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 62.50@63.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 59.50@60.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 56.00@56.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 38.50@40.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.40@ 4.50 
Corn meal, yellowf .........+++:+ 3.75@ 3.85 
Bee BOUT, WEEte® cccecacesivdes 7.10@ 7.20 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 5.75@ 6.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 10.60@10.70 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 10.45 @10.55 


Rolled OAts®® wcccccccceccseses eens @ 3.67 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 12.00@18.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 17.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 18.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 27.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 30.00@ 40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00 @30.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 27.00@45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 18.00@22.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........+.-. 69.00@71.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


0. No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ROR QRTINE, 2 cc vescviociscs 2.16% 2.18% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DUPER. < cesccccescctvecce 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ........+... 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ....cccscces 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......s000- 1 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. ,3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24. 171@17264 @65 139 @139% 102@110 
25. 173@174 65% @66% ..... @139% 103@111 
26. 173@174 64% @65% ..... @139% 103@114 


27. 172@17363 @64 13814¢@1388% 102@112 
28. 171@172 62% @63% 136% @136% 107@113 
30. 172@17361 @62%..... @132% 102@111 
WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: June 29 


June 28 June 21 1918 
980,460 1,118,940 


Wheat, bus ...... 900,830 

Flour, bbis ...... 20,792 26,676 9,742 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,046 2,039 624 
Corn, bus ........ 77,380 54,000 272,650 
Oats, bus ........ 562,820 535,500 525,590 
Barley, bus ...... 1,012,320 985,320 176,000 
Rye, bus ........ 204,060 169,400 57,680 


FPiaxseed, bus .... 282,000 249,000 156,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 29 

June 28 June 21 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 470,820 490,100 176,960 
Flour, bbis ...... 246,969 283,400 321,620 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,654 12,424 14,267 
Corn, bus ........ 61,740 70,800 162,560 
Oats, bus ........ 272,640 305,300 637,440 
Barley, bus ...... 1,136,020 1,162,880 147,870 
Rye, bus ........- 119,190 91,740 61,320 


Flaxseed, bus .... 29,000 19,200 8,820 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000's omitted), were: 
é June 29 June 30 July 1 
June 28 June 21 1918 1917 sya 


Coma .... 44 270 5 

Oats ....2,580 2,266 382 1,020 oes 
Barley ..1,416 1,343 574 242 146 
Rye ....4,160 4,224 100 21 29 
Flaxseed. 55 36 46 166 61 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
): June 29 June 30 
June 28 June 21 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 801 801 131 











No. 1 northern. 322 412 awk 334 

No, 2 northern. 4 1 ° oe 158 

Other grades .. 493 695 +o 1,689 
,, Serer 1,620 1,909 95 2,312 

OR ea 8,368 8,464 oe sins 

2! 2,755 3,165 

Te TORE 20 cccsc 8,291 9,544 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, June 30.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
June 29 June 30 

Destination— June 28 June 21 1918 1917 
London ........ 160 73 o6 P 
4 


Liverpool ...... 8 50 4 9 
Glasgow ....... 93 33 6 5 
pe SPP 59 21 ee 7 
Se 6547's 6 u6.4-0 © 88 9 7 «% 
Marseilles ..... rr as 1 6 
er 98 46 es 
Falmouth ..... 240 284 te o% 
BE > 6 0.0.6 00% 1 i. a 37 
Manchester .... 10 27 oe - 
Bordeaux ...... 76 a 
po ee 1 2 
Antwerp ...... 63 ° 
La Pallice ..... 31 os 
TRIGSE «00505. 57 3 
Hamburg ...... 31 sie 
Dunkirk ....... 5 oe oe 
Rotterdam .... .. 132 107 
Gibraltar ...... 69 150 ee 
Copenhagen ... .. 6 oe 
ere 116 1 37 
MEORICO 0.20005 1 1 ee 
Newcastle ..... ° oe 4 
eee ere 2 2 = 
PC. een ee és 21 
W. Indies ..... 6 7 a 
Cen. America .. 6 3 

Tetaia 2 scca 1,213 850 183 108 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


cW—Mpis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


June 25... 118 149 10 3 182 52 
June 26... 96 144 9 1 77 69 
June 27... 117 261 23 1 98 103 
June 28 ... 154 120 8 os 93 71 
June 30... 160 285 15 2 > sie 5 
July 1 ....' 145 118 26 6 135 85 

Totals.... 790 1,067 91 138 585 380 


*Holiday. 





Flaxseed and Products 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—7,  -——Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 24 ...$4.92% 4.92% 4,91 4.89% 4.77 
June 25... 5.01 5.01 4.99 4.98 4.90 
June 26... 5.04 5.04 5.02 5.01 4.88 
June 27 ... 5.03 5.03 6.01 5.00 4.88 
June 28... 6.08 5.08 5.06 5.05 4.91 
June 30... 5.40 5.40 5.40 5.39 5.20 


Seesinte of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts \ -— In store— 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 282 156 139 55 46 166 
Duluth .... 46 8 15 *51 193 504 

Totals.... 328 164 154 106 239 670 

*Includes Canadian. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 191%, to June 
28, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ... 6,486 5,767 1,963 873 
ve a *3,842 2,861 3,428 2,801 
Totals ....... 10,328 8,628 5,391 3,674 
*Includes Canadian. 

















Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
June 28, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats — Flax 
C. RP. Ry ......-. 166 358 110 
Empire - bvaot ene 17 133 20 “16 
Consolidated .... 23 42 25 26 
Ogilvies ......... 221 48 23 ‘e's 
Western ......... 16 55 3 19 
Grain Growers... 20 449 106 ane 
Fort William .... 8 312 17 14 
Hastern ......... 35 47 one ise 
tt Sayer 172 314 27 14 
Northwestern ... 26 42 9 
Can, Northern ... 256 718 182 Ws 
Thunder Bay ... 151 373 37 6 
Can. Gov't ...... 129 178 29 15 
Sask. Co-op. .... 172 193 49 39 
Richardson ..... 150 48 16 12 
Dav. & Smith ... 72 110 45 o* 
Totals ........ 1,634 3,419 701 162 
Year ago ........ 868 5,222 689 332 
Receipts ........ 239° 227 290 23 
Lake shipments. . 425 139 323 49 
Rail shipments... 64 101 $1 3 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— . Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 146 No. 1 C. W...... 
No. 2 northern.. 61 No. 2C. W...... 372 
No. 3 northern.. 249 No. 3 C. W...... 550 
4 26 Ex. 1 feed ..... 454 
PEGE. wow procs on 328 
> RS Sere 1,437 
eee Re Ee 
OCRere. veiiees 266 





Total ........8,419 


Total .......+1,634 
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ISSUES PROCLAMATIONS 


(Continued from page 45.) 

“Retailers, and farmers or co-operative 
associations of farmers or other persons with 
respect to the products of any farm or other 
—_ owned, leased or cultivated by them; 

“Common carriers, as to operations neces- 
sary to the business of common carriers, 
“are hereby required to secure, on or be- 
fore July 15, 1919, a license from Julius 
H. Barnes, United States Wheat Direc- 
tor, in such form, under such conditions, 
and under such rules and regulations 
governing the conduct of the business as 
such director may from time to time 
prescribe.” 

Blank forms to be used in applying for 
such licenses may be supmnall from the 
following zone agents of the Grain Cor- 
agp ver throughout the country: George 

Jackson, Baltimore; Howard B. Jack- 
pei Chicago; E. F. Newing, Galveston ; 
F. L. Carey, Minneapolis; D. F. Piaz- 
zek, Kansas City, Mo; C. B. Fox, New 
Orleans; Charles T. Neal, Omaha; H. D. 
Irwin, Philadelphia; M. H. Houser, Port- 
land, Oregon; B. H. Lang, St. Louis; 
W. A. Starr, San Francisco; Charles 
Kennedy, Buffalo, N. Y., and P. H. 
Ginder, Duluth. 

After the applications have been filled 
out they must be sent to the Wheat Di- 
rector, Division of Licenses, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The proclamation states that “any per- 
son, firm, corporation or association, 
other than those hereinbefore excepted, 
who shall engage in or carry on any busi- 
ness above specified after July 15, 1919, 
without first securing such license, or 
shall carry on any such business while 
such license is suspended or after such 
license is revoked, will be liable to. the 
penalties prescribed by law.” 


GULF PORT WHEAT PRICES 


President Wilson has signed the fol- 
lowing executive order: 

“By virtue of authority vested in me 
by the acts of Congress approved re- 
spectively Aug. 10, 1917, and March 4, 
1919, I hereby direct, in order to more 
properly regulate the flow of wheat of 
the crop of 1919 to the terminal markets 
of Galveston and New Orleans, that the 
guaranteed price of $2.28 per bu at Gal- 
veston and New Orleans, fixed by me in 
the presidential proclamation dated Sept. 
2, 1918, be increased as of and from July 
1, 1919, at each of said terminal markets 
to $2.30 per bu, and that the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, under the 
direction of the United States Wheat Di- 
rector, be authorized to purchase wheat 
at said terminal markets at such in- 
creased price and under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed.” 

In explanation of this action the Wheat 
Director stated that the larger available 
supply of ocean tonnage and the pros- 
pective larger demand for grain move- 
ment made it both advisable and desir- 
able that the Gulf ports should ship 
larger quantities of foodstuffs than was 
possible under the conditions a year ago. 
It is hoped by this moderate advance in 
the price of wheat at the Gulf to at- 
tract there at these prices enough wheat 
to supply the tonnage that can be loaded 
there. 

Last year, considerable wheat which 

had been accumulated at buying points, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, was” after- 
wards shipped through the Gulf, making 
an extra burden on the railroad facili- 
ties, and it is hoped that this price re- 
adjustment will naturally prevent ,this, 
also that with this moderate advance, 
and with the installation of a rate of 
56c to the Gulf from the principal wheat- 
raising sections of the intermountain 
territery, the Grain Corporation will dis- 
continue its absorption basis on inter- 
mountain wheat which was put in last 
year to give a minimum of $2. This ad- 
vance and the new rail rates work out 
almost equal to those from the principal 
sections. Last year millers in that sec- 
tion complained of discrimination be- 
cause absorption was not made on their 
products as it was on wheat, and the sit- 
uation this year will reinstate their nat- 
ural competition. 

No other changes in the guaranteed 
price at the various markets covered by 
the guaranty proclamation of Sept. 2, 
1918, are contemplated, and the price at 
Pacific Coast ports guaranteed at $2.20 
in that proclamation will continue to be 

- made effective on that basis. 
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WINNIPEG’S BOLSHEVIK STRIKE 


By A. H. BatLey 


Photographs from British & Colonial Press, Ltd., Winnipeg 


It must have been with more than a 
little surprise, followed by feelings of 
amazement, that the outside world re- 
ceived its first reports of the revolution- 
ary strike in Winnipeg, beginning on 
May 15 last. That such a thing could 
happen in Canada seemed incredible. 
Now that the upheaval is nearing its end, 
it will be instructive to describe and 
analyze its salient features. Many of the 
explanations made during the progress 
of the struggle were either incomplete 
or incorrect. The storm did not gather 
in a few moments, nor were its forces 
local and temporary only in their sig- 
nificance. 

Western Canada has always been more 
or less radical in its mode of compelling 
settlement of disputes. Insurgency has 
become a familiar mode of expression in 
the West. Nurtured in such a soil, and 
cultivated by the subtlety of some of the 
worst agencies that since 1914 have fled 
or been driven out of other countries, it 
is not really surprising that theories pop- 
ular in certain circles of labor should 
have produced this crop of trouble. 

In the Winnipeg case there was more 
than the usual amount of provocation 
behind the movement that led to so dis- 
astrous an end. A catalogue of condi- 
tions among the working classes might 
include a great deal more, but it would 
certainly make prominent the following 
items: 

1. Indefensible increases in cost of 
food and clothing. 

2. Extortionate rents. 

3. Uncertainty of employment. 

4. Inertia of all constituted authori- 
ties with regard to reform. 

5. Growing difficulty in finding em- 
ployment for returned soldiers. 

6. General reaction in mind and body 
from the strain of war. 

Working in ground so prepared, the 
professional agitators, disciples of the 
European Bolsheviki, Scotch, English, 
Irish and American ultra-radical social- 
ists and anarchists, with a goodly propor- 
tion of native-born Canadian mischief- 
makers, found it easy to build up the 
structure upon which the Winnipeg 
strike was based. Unquestionably, the 
majority of the people who participated 
in this strike were deceived and misled. 
The pretext for the general strike was a 
comparatively simple affair between a 
few metal trades workers and their em- 
ployers, but this was magnified by the 
conspirators into a fundamental issue be- 
tween labor and capital. In the first in- 
stance, the general public, too, was de- 
ceived, and sympathy was almost univer- 
sally with the strikers. 


The awakening came when the outbreak 
assumed the form of an attack on the 
general public itself. This was accom- 
panied by interference with the distribu- 
tion of food supplies, cessation of street 
railway and other public services, sup- 
pression of all newspapers and means of 
information and, lastly, the stoppage of 
His Majesty’s mails. When these ends 
had been accomplished, a form of soviet 
government was publicly proclaimed, and 
the initial steps toward replacing con- 








other classes of civic employees. This 
mistake cost the strikers the battle. It 
forced an issue that was not involved in 
the original dispute, and made the gen- 
eral public party to the quarrel. The 
salutary lesson that public servants can- 
not be allowed to join in sympathetic 
strikes was driven home. 

From the beginning it was clear that 
the great number and influence of the 
returned soldiers in Winnipeg would be 
a deciding factor in the struggle. Many 
of these were members of the labor unions 
involved. As a body the soldiers declared 
themselves neutral, but stated that they 
would tolerate no disorder. This was re- 
garded by the public as fair. However, 
as individual citizens these men took sides 
and argued as hotly as any. It was only 


The Banner Carried by the Returned Soldiers’ Anti-Strike Parade 


stituted authority with that monstrosity, 
a workingmen’s council, were taken. 
Unfortunately for the cause of law and 
order, and for the strikers themselves in 
the end, the city police took part in the 
strike, and transferred their allegiance 
from the city hall to the trades and labor 
temple. So also did the firemen and 
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Special Mounted Police Clearing Away a Crowd at Portage Avenue and Main Street, Winnipeg 


when the strike sympathizers among them 
began publicly to intimidate the civic and 
provincial authorities that this phase of 
the strike assumed a menacing character. 
Events proved that out of some 16,000 
soldiers in the city, not more than 700 or 
800 were in active sympathy with the 
strikers, 





July 2, 1919 


The resistance the plain people of Win- 
nipeg made against the proposals of the 
strikers took the form of a citizens’ com- 
mittee, which reorganized the police and 
fire departments, waterworks, postal and 
other public services. Business men and 
office workers joined the militia and other 
branches in thousands, most of these be- 
ing fresh from the war and in training 
for whatever they might have to do. 
Some undertook street-cleaning and the 
most menial tasks that the public health 
might be preserved. Thousands of motor- 
car owners organized a motor transport 
service, which stood ready at all times to 
move police and soldiers to points where 
disorder might break out. On several 
occasions this branch was the means of 
breaking up riotous gatherings of the 
strikers and their sympathizers. Owners 
of ears did splendid service also in volun- 
tarily carrying working people to and 
from their employment. 

On the part of the strikers, organiza- 
tion took the form of a strikers’ com- 
mittee, with supreme control over every- 
thing. This committee was composed of 
extreme radicals of a motley sort, includ- 
ing a crack-brained Methodist preacher 
who had been let out of his job in his 
church for pacifist tendencies, and worse, 
during the war. The others were profes- 
sional agitators, mostly from other coun- 
tries. Among the leaders was a notori- 
ous character who had formerly made a 
living at swindling operations among the 
farmers. 

All attempts of the strikers to enlist 
the support of sympathetic strikes in 
other Canadian cities failed. Vancouver, 
Calgary and Saskatoon responded to a 
limited extent, but these soon fizzled out, 
and the cities of eastern Canada gave 
the movement no support. 

At the end of two weeks it became 
clear to every one but the most rabid of 
the strikers that the revolutionary part 
of this effort was a failure. Winnipeg 
would stand for no soviet government. 
The strike itself went on to disaster after 
disaster. Angry mobs attacked special 
police on the streets on more than one 
occasion, but, on the appearance of 
troops, very rapidly dispersed again. In- 
dividual talkers went about breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter, but were 
quick to take to their heels when chal- 
lenged, as they invariably were. 

Incidents of these street affairs were 
the brutal kicking by alien enemies of a 
returned soldier who wore the Victoria 
Cross for valor on the battlefields of 
Europe, attacks on working people who 
were taking no part in the strike, inter- 
ference with volunteer police and fire- 
men, which was marked by assault in 
many cases, these things culminating in 
general street-fighting on June 21. 

On this occasion the mayor was forced 
to read the riot act and call out federal 
troops to suppress disorder. A squadron 
of the famous Royal Northwest Mounted 
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Police took part in this affair, and was 
backed by an overwhelming force of cav- 
alry and infantry with armored cars and 
machine guns. o or three volleys from 
the mounted police scattered the crowds, 
and the remainder of the day was spent 
in clearing the streets and making ar- 
rests. 

This outbreak proved one thing: that 
the disorderly element was also a cow- 
ardly one. It was willing to throw stones 
from behind the shelter of women and 
children on the streets, was capable of 
kicking wounded policemen who were 
down and unconscious, but would not face 
live men with weapons. The speed at 
which the mob ran home when the shoot- 
ing began has never been exceeded. The 
truth is, a Winnipeg street mob of today 
is composed mostly of scum from enemy 
regions in central Europe, with a sprin- 
kling from the slums of Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada. 

At the time of writing there seems no 
probability that the original dispute 
which was made the occasion of all this 
disorder and conspiracy in Winnipeg will 
ever be settled. Many of the jobs va- 
cated by those who joined the strike have 
vanished into thin air, and the question 
of reinstatement, upon which the strikers’ 
committee is now insisting, can never be 
solved. The Dominion government has 
filled all vacancies in its postal service 
with new men, who are pledged not to 
take part in sympathetic strikes, and the 
same is true of the provincial and munici- 
pal services. Many private employers 
who have always maintained union shops 
and union principles are also writing 
“never again” above their doorways. 

Unquestionably the general public, by 
which is meant that great body of mid- 
dle-class people who belong to no trade 
organizations, possess no capital, and are 
anxious only to live their quiet and or- 
derly lives in their own sensible way, have 
become tremendously incensed against 
union labor as a ces of the experiences 
of the last six weeks. Labor will not live 
down in 10 years the bad name it has 
given itself by this act of folly in Winni- 
peg. It has taught the general public to 
distrust it, and also how to fight it, and 
the memory of these days will hang about 
the necks of those unions which betrayed 
the cause of honest toil for a long time 
to come. 

The material results of this upheaval in 
Winnipeg may be simmed up in a very 
few words. The loss in wages would ap- 
proach $5,000,000. The loss in produc- 
tion cannot be computed, but is undoubt- 
edly very heavy. The wastage in food 
includes an immense amount of perish- 
able commodities that had to be de- 
stroyed. In butter alone this is placed at 
over $1,000,000. Farmers all over the 
West who are in the habit of shipping to 
the Winnipeg market suffered serious loss 
from the closing of their one big market. 
In a multitude of ways the working peo- 
ple have thus given another turn to the 
screw that raises their cost ‘of living, 
without —— anything for their pains. 

Behind the scenes that have lately been 
so dramatically staged in Winnipeg 
stands the sinister figure of the One Big 
Union, as it is known in Canada, or the 
I.W.W., as it is known in the United 
States.. Had the Winnipeg attempt suc- 
ceeded, other cities would soon have been 
involved, and in time this whole continent 
might have been in a turmoil. The pres- 
ence of secret service agents of the Unit- 
ed States government in Winnipeg is 

roof that the movement was under 

ashington observation, while the gov- 
ernment of. Canada was equally con- 
cerned, though it did not at first sense 
the true significance of the disorder. 

No account of these matters could be 
properly closed without due reference to 
the statesman-like manner in which the 
various international railway brother- 
hoods and the International a ypeuranhl- 
cal Union held out against every attempt 
to involve them in the dispute. These 
solid and responsible organizations re- 
fused to countenance the strike, and for- 
bade their members taking part therein. 
So also did the international officers of 
the commercial telegraphers, but for a 
few days the local members of this union 
did actually take part, returning to work 
only when headquarters in the United 
States threatened to send men from other 
cities. to take their places. 

It is also to be understood that a great 
many individual members of smaller 
unions very shortly got out of sympathy 
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with union proceedings and, in spite of 
every threat, tore up their union cards 
and went back to work. These facts 
show that the average workingman knows 
when he is being misled, and will resent 
any attempt to upset constituted author- 
ity. He realizes, too, that honest labor 
has no quarrel with the general public, 
and that class war means destruction, not 
only of the capitalistic privileges he hates, 
but of all the social institutions under 
which he lives. Red revolution has no 


chance to deceive the better elements 
among the working classes on this conti- 
nent, and it was upon this rock, coupled 
with the iron resolution of the general 
public to destroy the reptile where it 


showing how nearly the demand has ex- 
haus the output. 

Thus far no considerable effort has 
been made by any of the local mills to 
obtain new business. Since the publica- 
tion of the Grain Corporation’s rules for 
governing the trade during the coming 
year, a number of inquiries have been 
coming in and some orders have been 
booked for flour from the new crop. 
Ruling quotations for soft winter pat- 
ents, for shipment in July or August, 
are $10.30@10.80 bbl, basis 98-lb cotton. 

Old-crop soft winter patents are quot- 
ed at $11.10@11.40 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
while hard winter and hard spring pat- 
ents are being offered at a range of 





The Usual Morning Crowd at the Labor Temple, Winnipeg 


appeared, that the revolutionary strike 
in Winnipeg was broken. 

On Wednesday, June 25, the strikers’ 
committee admitted defeat by calling off 
the sympathetic strike, to take effect at 
11 am. Thursday, June 26. Thousands 
had already deserted the ranks of the 
strikers, and the movement was rapidly 
disintegrating. 





INDIANA 

InprANAPoLIs, INp., June 28.—Milling 
business, based on the 1918 crop of 
wheat, has been growing less for several 
weeks, The last six days are regarded by 
both producers and jobbers of flour as 
marking the minimum in this respect, 
and from now on an expansion is ex- 
pected. 

The output of mills in this city for 
the week ending today was 4,082, bbls, 
their capacity being 22,800. This com- 
pares with 6,748 bbls last week, 3,502 for 
the corresponding week last year, and 
3,400 in 1917. The total stock in store 
for the week just closed is 8,438 bbls, 





$10.40@11.80, same basis. Since only a 
small stock is on hand, it is expected 
that it soon will be in the hands of the 
consumers, 

Grain inspections for the week and 
stocks in store with comparisons, as an- 
nounced by the Board of Trade, in 
bushels: 

INSPECTIONS 


In Out 

WUE fons seach ce tvaees 4,000 1,000 
Eee BPE 278,000 184,000 
GOW eet evs ecveccsccss SIRO 29,000 
TRIE i ni0.055-05 snags onedss 4,000 3,000 
Hay, tOn® ....-eeecceeee  svece 21 

STOCKS IN STORE 

Date— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
June 28, 1919. 39,260 634,010 126,300 7,150 
June 29, 1918. 3,320 709,360 139,670 ..... 
June 30, 1917. 31,060 511,390 93,150 ..... 
Local millers have set prices they are 


going to offer for new-crop wheat at 
$2.11 for No. 1 red, $2.08 for No. 2 and 
$2.04 for No. 3. Grades below No. 3 
will sell on their merits. The prices are 
practically the same as prevailed at the 
opening of the harvest in 1918, and are 
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based on the government fixed prices at 
the big markets. 

Wheat feeds continue in good demand, 
due, leaders in the industry here say, to 
practically all mills being shut down un- 
til new-crop wheat is available. Some 
fair bids for the new-crop product have 
been received, although no deals have 
been closed, as a feeling exists that, with 
hominy feed quoted at considerably more 
than $70 ton, wheat feeds should sell- 
ing for $10@20 more than the recent 
ruling basis. 

Old-crop millfeed is quoted at $46 ton, 
middlings at $54 and bran at $43 as a 
minimum. New-crop millfeed, middlings 
and bran probably will be available for 
shipment in July and August at a $3 
discount over these quotations, millers’ 
option. 

Harvesting of wheat in Indiana has 
reached the northern part of the state, 
and most of the crop in the southern 
part and much in the central region is 
in the shock. Threshing, with fair weath- 
er prevailing, will begin in the southern 
section next week, and it is expected that 
within 10 days some of the mills will be 
working on the 1919 yield. 

The condition of wheat for the state 
as a whole is regarded by the United 
States crop experts to be good to ex- 
cellect, although falling below expecta- 
tions in the southern region. The har- 
vest was interrupted by the rains in 
places. Smut is blamed for most of the 
poorly filled heads in the sections where 
they are found. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. TO ENLARGE 


Negotiations are under way for addi- 
tional financing of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis, a part of whose 
product is milling machinery, through an 
issue of $2,500,00 in bonds by the Fletch- 
er American Co., Indianapolis, and as- 
sociated New York financing concerns. 
The new capital will permit the construc- 
tion of large additions to the plant. 

Appraisers are at work, and plans for 
the issuance of the bonds will be com- 
pleted in a few days. Walter Marmon 
is president of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Fred E. Moskovics vice-president, 
and Arthur R. Heiskell treasurer. 

NOTES 

Farm labor in wheat-harvesting has 
been a serious problem in several coun- 
ties in Indiana. From $5 to $7 a day, 
with board, lodging and laundry for 


helpers, has been common. Some have 
paid as high as $8. 
The Kitzsinger Bakery Co.,. Colum- 


bus, Ind., organized in 1862 by George 
Kitzsinger and incorporated in 1909, will 
be reorganized. The corporation will be 
dissolved and the business placed on a 
partnership basis, under the direction of 
William Kitzsinger as president and 
treasurer, Edward Kitzsinger as vice- 
president, and Charles Kitzsinger as sec- 
retary. Epwarp H. Zreoner. 


A Winnipeg Strike Meeting in Victoria Park Being Addressed by Rev. W. Ivens 
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New Yorx, N. Y., June 28.—The se- 
curity markets have taken the signing 
of the peace treaty with mingled feel- 
ings of uncertainty as to what ultimate 
effect an official declaration of peace is 
likely to have upon the world’s indus- 
try. This attitude is natural in view of 
* the four months’ recovery which pre- 
ceded it, during which interval Wall 
Street reached a new high record. for 
million-share markets. The speculative 
community was, therefore, -at a loss to 
know to what extent the previous rise in 
prices had discounted the official declara- 
tion of peace with the resumption of 
normal pursuits by the 20-odd nations 
which were engaged in the world-war. 

It has been an extraordinary stock 
market in which the public has been most 
of the time heavily interested. This 
bullish enthusiasm has had its basis in 
appreciation of the extraordinary for- 
eign trade expansion, the promise of un- 
precedented harvests, the prosperity of 
wage-earners and the varied indications 
of increasing industrial activity. In such 
a situation the absorption of securities 
by people who have had the money to 
pay for what they purchase has been a 
factor of great importance. Hard-head- 
ed experts who are not easily misled by 
Wall “Street events have taken the posi- 
tion that there was much in underlying 
conditions to justify the optimism which 
speculation has reflected ever since the 
middle of February. 

PEACE TREATY 

Actual signing of the peace treaty has 
given added interest to the préparations 
of bankers to organize the largest syndi- 
cate that has ever been formed in the 
United States for international work. 
Negotiations initiated by Henry P. Davi- 
son, of J. P. Morgan & Co., have brought 
the best-posted men into an attempt to 
mobilize the country’s credit resources in 
a movement to create credits on this side 
for recourse to by the foreign customers 
of American firms. There has been a 
violent rise in dollar credits on the great 
foreign markets, so that the exchanges 
have been demoralized. To relieve this 
situation the best bankers are getting up 
a syndicate to make large credit advances 
which can be utilized by the foreign pur- 
chasers of American grain, foodstuffs, 
merchandise, manufactured products and 
raw material. . 

The bankers have the situation well 
in hand and, although the project is the 
largest .ever attempted by them, there is 
every reason to believe that the neces- 
sary credits will be soon available. This 
will make possible the release of im- 
mense orders for reconstruction sup- 
plies as well as the vast amount of other 
material which Europe will be glad to 
purchase in the United States as soon 
as the way is open for it to do so. 

This is an extraordinary situation, and 
requires unusual measures to cope with 
its difficulties. Exports of breadstuffs 
in May were $3,500,000 larger than in 
April, and surpassed in value all previ- 
ous monthly records, with a new high 
total of $287,000,000 for the month, as 
against the best May record established 
before the war of $73,100,000, touched 
in 1898. 

The showing is much more impressive 
when the 11 months ending with May are 
taken into account. In these months 
total agricultural exports aggregated $2,- 
932,000,000, as against $2,085,000,000 a 
year ago and $979,700,000 in the year of 
the heaviest exports in those months prior 
to 1914. 

FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


This showing is most remarkable, and 
emphasizes the need of providing ex- 
traordinary credit arrangements for the 
sustained expansion of our foreign trade 
at a time when the whole world is eall- 
ing upon the United States for im- 
mense shipments of foodstuffs, merchan- 
dise and other material. The bankers 
realize that this huge operation calls for 
skillful financing, since there is a broad- 
ening demand for capital at home and 
the season is almost upon us when it will 
be necessary for the banks of the reserve 
cities to make immense shipments of 
crop movement money to the centers of 
harvesting activity. 

this, high cost of living 
and doing business in the United States 
imposes a heavy burden upon the banks, 
so that it is necessary for the financiers 
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in control of this world-wide financing 
movement to plan wisely in the interests 
of all the Fen oy concerned. The out- 
look is full of interesting possibilities 
and the indications are that the coming 
six months will be a period of extraor- 
dinary interest in world-finance. 

American bankers are fast losing their 
provincialism, and. prominent financiers 
and business men are adopting the inter- 
national viewpoint as the only safe atti- 
tude in considering a solution of the 
complicated problems that are encount- 
ered.. 

In any broad discussion of these ‘inter- 
esting movements in world-finance, the 
influence and = of the Federal 
Reserve Board must be considered. This 
board came into existence 10 days after 
the world-war began, and it is safe to 
say that it has been a bulwark of strength 
in a period when superb leadership in 
financial affairs was most needed. 

The rediscount facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system have been of the 
greatest service in financing the huge ex- 
penditures of the war period and the de- 
mands of the reconstruction campaign. 
Under our old system of unrelated banks 
and scattered reserves, it would have 
been impossible for the financial com- 
munity to have financed these record- 
breaking —— without calling upon 
Congress for special legislation provid- 
ing emergency expedients. 

The great British banker, Sir Edward 
H. Holden, has declared the Federal Re- 
serve system to be the best banking sys- 
tem in service today and of the greatest 
usefulness in financing the expansion of 
trade and industry. This is high praise 
from an acknowledged banking expert, 
but it cannot be exaggerated in view of 
the extraordinary achievements of our 
Federal Reserve system during the war 
— and in the days that have fol- 
owed it. 

It is apparent that the usefulness of 
our great banking system will be fully 
tested, too, during the reconstruction 
days that are ahead, and in connection 
with the strong movement under way 
to develop American interests abroad. 


MORE FOREIGN LOANS 


Several foreign governments and 
municipalities will place loans in the 
United States before long. Success at- 
tending the bond offerings by Rio de 
Janeiro and Sweden has strengthened 
the situation. The probability is that ex- 
tensive financing of this sort will be at- 
tempted before the year is out, provided 
no further obstacles are encountered and 
the borrowers are willing to offer the 
loans to bankers at terms which will ad- 
mit of their being marketed here on a 
64, or 61% per cent income basis. The 
average American investor seeks a re- 
turn of 6 per cent or more on securities 
of this class. 

Slowly but surely a market is being 
built up in the United States for foreign 
bond issues. The probability is that these 
loans will lead to an interesting shifting 
of investments. The large industrial cor- 
porations and the railroads of this coun- 
try which later on will apply to the in- 
vestment markets are expected to offer 
a pretty generous income return in the 
effort to attract investment support. 
These interests must have the money if 
they are to expand in a po | commen- 
surate with the revival of industrial ac- 
tivity. 

New railroad legislation will be forth- 
coming in the near future. The ablest ex- 
perts are making a close study of the 
bill, and the indications are that im- 

ortant progress will be reported before 
ong. ‘Those in charge of legislation at 
Washington are anxious to solve the 
problem satisfactorily, and to place the 
roads upon a basis which will permit of 
their progressive development along safe 
lines. Numerous proposals have been 
made and the law as formulated is like- 
ly to include the best features of these 
bills. 

After a while something must be done 
to F peter: the great — with capital 
with which to undertake the vast amount 
of new construction work which has been 
held up since the. world-war began. It 
is recognized, however, that these plans 
must await the development of a satis- 
factory system for controlling the roads, 
so as to enable them to make steady 
headway along legitimate lines. 

The investing public must be reassured 
concerning the future of these great 
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Midyear dividend and interest pay- 
ments were financed without money mar- 
ket disturbance. About $300,000,000 will 
have to be raised in order to provide for 
the requirements of the seiniannual set~- 
tlement period. With the heaviest gov- 
ernment financing out of the way, the 
banks have been relieved of an immense 
burden, and the indications are that the 
treasury’s output of short-term certifi- 
cates of indebtedness will be financed 
without much difficulty. 

The banks of the country have co- 
operated admirably in this scheme of 
treasury relief, and the probability is 
that immense benefits will result to the 
American business man from this asso- 
ciated effort in the direction of fortify- 
ing the money market and financing the 
vast projects which have developed dur- 
ing the war and the reconstruction pe. 
riod. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


Touching the arrangements under way 
to finance the foreign expansion of 
American trade, an international banker 
who is taking an important part in the 
organization of the nation-wide syndi- 
cate to furnish the necessary credits 
said: 

“IT am confident that the United States 
possesses the resources required to put 
through this huge undertaking. We 
must mobilize the country’s credit facili- 
ties, and co-ordinate as intelligently as 
possible the various agencies through 
which this work can be done. The task 
is unprecedented, in the sense that 
American bankers have never before been 
asked to engage in such an operation in 
international finance. 

“The need is urgent, however, and the 
people of this country may be depended 
upon to do everything possible to supply 
Europe with the equipment and raw ma- 
terial necessary to resume industrial ac- 
tivity. This need is of first importance, 
since the existence of an immense un- 
employed class would be a great menace 
at this time. Millions of men must be 
set at work, and American bankers must 
do everything possible to aid Europe in 
getting the wheels of commerce in mo- 
tion. 

“Viewing the problem from our own 
standpoint, there is every reason why we 
should extend this accommodation at a 
time when the rest of the world is urgent- 
ly asking for American produce, mer- 
chandise and raw material. In no other 
way will it be possible to extend our 
trade relations abroad at a time when 
the rise in New York exchange has 
reached a stage where the cost of mak- 
ing payments in the usual way is. almost 
prohibitive. The foreigner who seeks 
large supplies in this country cannot do 
business with our exporters if he is 
forced to purchase New York exchange 
at a price so high as to add an enormous 
premium to what he owes for merchan- 
dise. 

“We hope to make it easy for foreign 
purchasers of American supplies to do 
an increasingly large business with the 
United States. This operation at the 
start will probably require about $1,000,- 
000,000 of credits. I do not mean that 
such a sum must be raised at once, but 
it will be necessary to have it underwrit- 
ten, so that the credits may be availed 
of as required. It is possible that an in- 
vestment of $3,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,- 
000 will be ultimately required. 

“I think that this operation can be 
financed by private banking interests 
without government participation. We 
shall hope to have treasury backing, how- 
ever, and I think there is no doubt that 
the government will give us its moral 
support. In devising such a huge project, 
it is necessarily impossible for us to pro- 
vide for all contingencies in advance, but 
I see no reason why the transaction should 
not be put through successfully, as we 
have the means and the men required for 
a task of this kind. 

“Our advances will be largely confined, 
of course, to foreign trade requirements. 
They will not cover what is needed -to 
provide the new nations with working 
Pe Those requirements properly 
belong to the governments concerned in 
this relief work.” 

WiuaM Justus Bors. 
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Tri-State Grain Shippers Meet 

The second annual convention of the 
Tri-State Country Grain pers’ As- 
sociation was held in Minneapolis, June 
26-28. The total registration was around 
500, but it was estimated that upwards 
of 1,000 attended the meetings. 

One of the — papers read at 
the convention was by A. P. Husband, 
secretary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, which appears in full elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Frank L. Carey, vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, also 
delivered an interesting address which 
dwelt particularly on the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s plans for marketing the coming 
crop. Julius H. Barnes, who was also 
on the programme, found it impossible 
to attend. 

R. C. Miller, federal grain supervisor 
at Minneapolis, told of the establishment 
of the uniform grain grades, and asked 
for the co-operation of the grain ship- 
pers in carrying same through. 

O. P. B. Jacobsen, of the State Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, ex- 
plained the causes that lead up to car 
shortage during the period when the crop 
movement is heaviest. He assured the 
chippers that the commission was estab- 
lished primarily for their benefit, and 
that at any time when they were unable 
to receive needed equipment, all they 
have to do is to report same to the com- 
mission and it will take immediate ac- 
tion toward seeing that boxcars are forth- 
coming. 

Charles Quinn, of Toledo, Ohio, sec-~ 
retary of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, at the closing session, urged 
the shippers to do everything in their 
power to destroy Townleyism and the 
activities of the Non-partisan League in 
the Northwest. He said that their ac- 
tivities lead to dissatisfaction on the 
part of farmers, and this in turn had a 
direct influence in undermining the line 
elevator business. 

A. E. Anderson, of Cottonwood, Minn., 
was re-elected president; W. M. Jones, 
Grand Forks, N. D., first vice-president; 
O. M. Nelson, Hills, Minn., second vice- 
president; E. Brankenberg, Henry, S. 
D., third vice-president; H. R. Wollin, 
Marshall, Minn., was re-elected treasur- 
er, and J. H. Adams, of Minneapolis, 
secretary. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Among the resolutions adopted at the 
convention was one favoring the return 
of railroads to private ownership; an- 
other suggested that the government give 
preference to flour over wheat in export, 
and a third declared that the nation is 
not yet ready for state ownership pro- 
grammes. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


An interesting series of pictures was 
exhibited, illustrating methods of sam- 
pling and grading grain under federal 
supervision. 

The W. S. Nott Co. of Minneapolis, 
had an exhibit of leather belting, cotton 
belting, elevator buckets, and mill and 
elevator supplies. 

The Columbian Feed Governor Co., of 
Minneapolis, also had an interesting ex- 
hibit, including its wheat heater. Other 
exhibitors were Northwestern Feed Co., 
Albert Dickinson Co., International 
Sugar Feed Co., Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and the Huntley Mfg. Co. 

A very interesting exhibit of elevator 
equipment was held in connection with 
the meeting. The Strong-Scott Mfg. Ca, 
of Minneapolis, had an exhibit which in- 
cluded a Morris grain drier, improved 
Kennedy wheat heater, Northway feed 
roller mill, man lift, spiral machine, and 
S. K. F. roller bearings. This exhibit 
was in charge of J. D. Hunt. 

The Minneapolis Commission Mer- 
chants’ Association gave a banquet Fri- 
day evening to the a se of the con- 
vention. At it, John G. McHugh, secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, spoke in favor of future 
trading in grain. Mr. McHugh declared 
that -future trading contributed to the 
stability of the grain business, and lik- 
ened it to insurance. 





The French Journal Officiel reports the 
condition of cereal crops inferior, com- 
pared with 1918, due to cold, damp 
weather, which dwarfed and yellowed the 


young shoots. 
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Bread consumption has fallen away 
during the past week. Government dis- 
tributing agents report that the edge is 
somewhat off the demand for imported 
flour, and there are jobbers willing to 
resell. Within the past two weeks the 
official allocation of imported flour has 
been more liberal than for some time, 
but it is still very light. 

May was unusually warm, which tend- 
ed to reduce brea 
summer level. Most London bakers are 
at last extolling the virtues of flour made 
by mills hereabouts. Throughout the 
best part of this crop year the mills in 
this city had to put up with weak wheats, 
and only occasionally could millers 
strengthen their grist by a little Mani- 
toba or American spring wheat, but dur- 
ing the past month Manitoba wheat has 
been pouring into London at an average 
rate of about 75,000 qrs per week, much 
of it No. 1 or No, 2 northern. 

Such a flood of high-class spring wheat 
has had its effect on the quality of local 
flour. Under the regulations, homemade 
flour is sold at 44s 3d ex-mill, while im- 
ported is held at 46s 3d ex-store, but the 
bakers here maintain that the baking 
value of the G.R. flour now being deliv- 
ered to them is such as to make imported 
look dear at a premium of 2s per sack. 

This is probably a passing phase of the 
flour trade in this city, as the mills here 
will not always be able to get so much 
high-grade Manitoba. Just why there 
was a flood of No. 1 northern during 
May is unknown, but it is certain that 
the authorities had to temporarily relax 
the rule restricting the use of Manitoba 
in the grist to 15 per cent, as otherwise 
it would have been impossible to dispose 
of the volume of high-grade Manitoba 
that was offered in this port in c.i.f. par- 
cels; however, this restriction still re- 
mains in force. 

The stocks of imported flour in this 
city are increasing. Not only have im- 
ports been more liberal, but considerable 
flour has been shipped from the Mersey 
to the Thames. During the last four 
weeks receipts of imported flour into the 
port of London have been 221,582 sacks, 
all drawn from American or Canadian 
Atlantic ports, the bulk being American. 


OATMEAL 

The market remains very firm, and 
prices are advancing. Midlothian is 10s 
dearer on the week at £34 10s@£35 per 
ton. Aberdeen coarse, medium, and fine 
have advanced 20s to £33 per ton. There 
is some American coarse oatmeal in the 
market, and it is held at £33. ‘The 
American medium and fine varieties are 
20s higher, at £31 10s. 

Rolled oats are also dearer, Midlothian 
having advanced 20s to £35@£35 10s per 
ton; American is firm, but unchanged at 
last week’s figure, £32. There are offers 
of American fine oatmeal for June-July 
shipment at £30 10s, while American 
pinhead is offered for the same months 
at the same price. American rolled oats 
are also on offer for June-July shipment 
at £31. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 


As a preliminary to the floating of the 
new loan required to provide for the 
current year’s deficit, and to fund the 
floating debt, the daily sales of treasury 
bills and of war bonds were withdrawn 
this week, and the result is a super- 


consumption to a. 


abundance of cash supplies. Short loans 
were obtainable today at 214%,@2% per 
cent, but weekly advances are still worth 
3@3y,. 

Very unsettled conditions prevail in 
the discount market, owing to the with- 
drawal of the treasury bills and the ab- 
sence of a sufficient supply of commer- 
cial bills te take their place. A little 
business was put through in two and 
three months’ bills, but there is a general 
disinclination to work business in face 
of the present abnormal conditions. 
Three months’ bank bills were offered at 
3% @3% per cent, four months’ at 34@ 
38%, six months’ at 314@31%, and trade 
bills at 4@4%. The bank rate remains 
at 5 per cent. 

MILLFEED 

There is an excellent demand for mill- 
feed. Middlings at £12 and bran at £11 
per ton, respectively, generally sell as 
fast as millers can turn them out. 


THE NEW LOAN 


The House of Commons has this week 
given its consent to the issue of a new 
loan by the treasury up to £250,000,000. 
The main object is to fund the floating 
debt, which amounts to nearly £1,500,- 
000,000, and to get rid of “ways and 
means” advances, which prevent the re- 
striction of currency note issues and 
hinder the stabilization of this country’s 
foreign exchanges. The government 
looks to the public to take up most of 
the loan, but the terms have not yet 
been disclosed. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech to the 
House of Commons on the question, said 
the financial position of this country was 
unrivaled among the belligerents who had 
been in the war from the beginning. It 
was the reward of sacrifices endured dur- 
ing the war, and he believed it would be 
an encouragement to the people to make 
another effort to carry the country for- 
ward along the paths of reconstruction 
and peace, financial stability and secur- 
ity. 

SMUGGLING GOLD TO GERMANY 

The French police, through the aid of 
an Englishman, have secentig arrested a 
gang of gold smugglers, a man named 
Grassi being the chief ringleader. He 
had under him a small army of collec- 
tors, and French peasant. hoarders were 
offered as much as 50 per cent gain if 
they would hand over their gold for 
French bank notes. The gold was smug- 
gled into Italy and from thence to Ger- 
many, all sorts of tricks being employed 
to get the money over the frontier. 

The smugglers wore buttons like or- 
dinary people, but the buttons were 20- 
franc or 10-franc pieces covered with 
cloth. Others wore broad “scapulaires” 
doubled, in which were sewn several hun- 
dred francs in gold. Women hid it in 
their hair and their hats, and in one in- 
stance gold pieces were put in a box 
which had the appearance of a_ book. 


The intermediaries in most cases were 


second-hand art and jewelry dealers. 
RISE OF PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 


The rise of prices in Australia is re- 
ported as becoming very serious. Prof- 
iteering is rampant and, combined with 
industrial unrest, is forcing up foodstuffs 
to famine prices. Eggs, butter and vege- 
tables are practically beyond the reach of 
the general public, while the cost of 
clothes, soap and glassware is so high as 
to be quite prohibitive. It is feared 
that if some means is not soon found to 


bring about an improvement in condi- 
tions, industrial troubles will become 
menacing. 

DOCKERS ON STRIKE 


The Cardiff dock laborers went on strike 
last week because they objected to em- 
ployees of the milling firm of Spillers & 


Bakers, Ltd., assisting in the unloading 
of some grain cargoes. The cargoes be- 
longed to Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., and it 
has been the custom of the firm, and 
other milling firms, to employ a certain 
number of men constantly for the load- 
ing and unloading of grain ships in. addi- 
tion to gangs of casual workers. The 
Dockers’ Union, representing the casual 
workers, contended that they alone must 
be employed on this kind of work, and 
to enforce their contention stopped work, 
thus holding up the discharge of two 
steamers. 

The employees of Spillers & Bakers, 
Ltd., also being trades-union men, have 
made a strong protest against the unfair 
attitude of the dockers and insist upon 

‘their right to work without question or 
boycott. As it is a matter that, unless 
satisfactorily settled, may affect the 
ports throughout the country, a concilia- 
tion board has been appointed for Car- 
diff, on which both employers and men 
are equally represented, whereby it is 
hoped to settle this grievance and any 
other that may arise in the future. 


THE DROUTH 


This is a strange land as regards 
weather. There is either too much rain 
or too little—very rarely the due pro- 
portion of both. For some months this 
year the rain fell persistently almost 
every day; for the last month and more 
there has been practically no rain, and 
the ground has become hard and dry, and 
the young seedlings have a poor chance. 

Farmers and gardeners say that the 
situation is not beyond repair if rain 
were to come in the next few days. If 
it does not, the hay crops will be light, 
while barley and oats will also suffer, as 
they are already showing signs of dis- 
tress. Wheat alone is resisting the 
drouth, but is not benefiting from the 
sunshine as it usually does, for although 
many fine fields of winter wheat are de- 
veloping rapidly toward the earing stage, 
there are many others where the growth 
appears to be retarded. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


The annual general meeting of the 
National Association of Flour Importers 
was held May 27, in London, with the 
president, Andrew Law, of Glasgow, in 
the chair. Other delegates present were 
W. H. Rutherfurd, J. M. Black, and R. 
Carson, from Glasgow; Thomas Wilson, 
Leith; J. Philip, Dundee; J. Marshall 
Reid and A. R. Preston, Liverpool; G. 
J. Sinnock and A. J. Farmer, Bristol. 
London was represented by J. C. Pill- 
man, W. Kennedy, F. T. Collins, and R. 
L. Henderson, the secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Law paid a warm and _ well-de- 
served tribute to Mr. Collins and his ad- 
visory committees for their work in con- 
nection with the distribution of flour 
during the last two years of the war and 
since. He then referred to the unlikeli- 
hood of prices falling materially during 
the next crop season, owing to the fact 
that through the losses and destruction 
of the war 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 peo- 
ple who had previously been producers 
were now consumers only, and also said 
that another: cause for high prices was 
the currency inflation. 

He further pointed out that the nine- 
penny loaf policy was political in a par- 
tisan sense. For some time bye-elections 
have shown that the current is running 
against the government, and in the cir- 
cumstances it would not dream of allow- 
ing the price of bread to rise to its nat- 
ural world-level. Therefore, it was com- 
mitted to maintaining the present system 
until the price of the raw material fell 
to a level at which a 4-lb loaf could be 
produced at ninepence, but with cash 


wheat in the neighborhood of $3 in New 
York that time seemed a long way off. 

General expression was given to the 
view that the existence of the associa- 
tion had been of the greatest possible 
benefit to the flour-importing business 
and that it was of the greatest impor- 
tance that it should be strengthened, 
particularly in view of the time when 
control will be abandoned and trading re- 
sumed on old competitive conditions. 

It was felt that the flour importers 
should not only support the association 
for the help it can give them, but that 
they should support it for what they 
can bring to it in the general interests of 
business and of their fellow-traders, 

In the election of officers for the com- 
ing year, W. Kennedy, of Lyndsell & 
Kennedy, London, was elected president, 
and J. Philip, of Watson & Philip, Dun- 
dee, vice-president, while R. L. Hender- 
son, of Barton, Henderson & Co., Lon- 
don, was re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Later in-the day the delegates from 
Glasgow, Leith, Dundee, Liverpool and 
Bristol were invited to a luncheon at 
Simpson’s restaurant, in the Strand, by 
the members of the London Flour Trade 
Association. Mr. Pillman, as president 
of the London Flour Trade Association, 
was in the chair, having on his right the 
new president of the National associat 
tion, W. Kennedy, while the vice-chair 
was filled by R. L. Henderson, vice- 
president of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation as well as secretary and treas- 
urer of the National association. 

After lunch the chairman, in _pro- 
posing the National Association of Flour 
Importers, remarked that amid all the 
struggles and trials of the years of war, 
flour importers had had the satisfaction 
of knowing that they had manfully met 
a great emergency and had carried on 
their business for six months after the 
wheat importers had been put out of 
trade. The Wheat Commission had in 
that way paid a handsome compliment 
to the flour importers, and, as they were 
all aware, flour importation would have 
been kept in private hands if only the 
Wheat Commission had been able to ful- 
fill its pledge to find the necessary 
freight. 

After paying a compliment to Mr. 
Collins for his work on behalf of the 
trade as flour manager to the Wheat Com- 
mission, Mr. Pillman remarked that, 
mich as they all desired to see an end 
to control, yet having regard to all the 
circumstances he felt grave doubts as to 
whether speedy decontrol would be either 
possible or advisable in their own in- 
terests. He coupled with the toasts the 
names of Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Philip. 

Mr. Kennedy, in responding, expressed 
doubts whether it would be possible for 
the authorities to take off control until 
1920. He was glad to think that the 
flour trade was represented by such @ 
body as the National Association of 
Flour Importers, and he felt sure that 
in the trying times that were coming it 
would show the same cohesion it had dis- 
played in the past. He was bound to say 
they had been well treated by the Wheat 


. Commission. 


Mr. Philip also responded, paying a 
tribute to the spirit of comradeship 
which had distinguished the members of 
the flour trade since the coming of con- 
trol. 

Mr. Read, of W. M. Read & Co., Lon- 
don, in proposing the visitors, paid a 
neat compliment to Mr. Haslam, of Has- 
lam & Makovski, Ltd., London, as a 
founder of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation, to Mr. Collins, as the right 
hand of the Wheat Commission in re- 
spect of flour importation, to Mr. Clem- 
ents, of Ross T. Smyth & Co., London, 
and to Mr. Raikes, of The Northwestern 








Miller, for the helpful work he had done 
on behalf of British flour importers. 

The report of the National Association 
for the year ending April 30, 1919, was 
as follows: 

“The annual meeting for 1918 was held 
in Glasgow, and the delegates were en- 
tertained to luncheon and taken on a 
river trip on the Clyde by the Glasgow 
Flour Trade Association. 

“During the year the trade has con- 
tinued under the control of the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies, with 
whom the advisory committees have kept 
in touch in their endeavors to keep an 
even distribution of supplies. The ad- 
visory committees have been of the great- 
est possible service in helping to solve 
, the multitude of difficulties that have 
arisen in connection with distribution. 

“The work of the National association 
has not been very arduous during the 
year, but the officers have been watching 
the interests of the trade and taking im- 
mediate action when necessary. 

“On Thursday, July 25 last, a confer- 
ence of the association was convened in 
London to meet W. C. Edgar in connec- 
tion with the visit to this country of the 

Jnited States Food Administration, at 
which, after considerable discussion, a 
resolution was agreed to that representa- 
tion should be made to the United States 
and British food administrations on the 
importance of not unduly restricting the 
American and Canadian millers in the 
export of flour, they being capable of 
giving most valuable aid in producing a 
concentrated article of food at a time 
when the greatest economy in shipping 
space and labor was an urgent necessity, 
and the opinion was expressed that at 
least 25 per cent of the shipments of 
breadstuffs to this country should be in 
the form of flour. 

“Subsequent to the conference Mr. Ed- 
gar was entertained by your association 
at lunch, at which Mr. Bell, a member of 
the United States Food Administration, 
was present. 

“In view of the coming abandonment 
of government control of the nation’s 
wheat and flour supplies, and the conse- 
quent resumption of free trading, mill- 
ers in Canada and the United States 
were recently exercised in their minds as 
to the terms and conditions upon which 
the trade could be resumed, and your as- 
sociation has suggested that, when trade 
is resumed, it should be under the old 
conditions as far as may be practicable. 

“After consultation with the various 
local associations the following resolution 
was forwarded by your association to 
the Millers’ National Federation, Chica- 
go, millers in Canada, and the trade 
journals in both countries: 

“The National Association of Flour 
Importers is desirous that business, when 
resumed, should be on the through bill of 
lading and the usual 60 days’ sight 
drafts. 

“*The present usance of 60 days has 
fairly well covered the period that flour 
takes in transit, and these terms of 
finance have proved themselves satisfac- 
tory. . 

“*The substitution of the through bi 
of lading for the seaboard bill of lading 
of 35 years ago was the means of bring- 
ing exporting millers and flour import- 
ers into direct relations in business, and 
‘by its means the business was largely 
developed. 

“*Any change in the methods of trad- 
ing should be discouraged, and it is 
hoped that millers, while adhering to 
the through bill of lading, will bring such 
influence to bear on the railroad com- 
panies and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to secure that the convey- 
ance of flour from the inland eae to 
the seaboard is in every way facilitated.’ 

“It is highly gratifying that, since our 
last annual _ report, hostilities 
ceased, and it is hoped that in the near 
future conditions will be arranged bring- 
ing a peace which we trust will be a 
lasting one. 

“We very much regret that F. T. Col- 
lins, the flour manager to the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies, has been laid 
aside by illness for some weeks, but it is 
hoped that he will soon be fully restored 
to health and able to resume his work on 
the Royal Commission, which in the past 
he has undertaken at so great a personal 
sacrifice.” 

FEED IN LIVERPOOL 

Fennell, Spence & Co. report that the 

Liverpool market has been very firm for 


have 
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linseed cakes this week, but with only a 
small quantity offering, for which £23 
10s, and later £24, c.i.f., Live 1, has 
been paid for June and/or July and 
July and/or August shipment. The last 
sale was partly on shippers’ account and 
partly on resellers’, There was free bid- 
ding at £25 c.i.f. Dublin and Belfast 
for July-August and August-September 
shipment, but freight is difficult to ob- 
tain. 
THE POSITION IN BELGIUM 


Most of the firms in Antwerp that for- 
merly did a wheat and flour importing 
business are now making a new start 
after their enforced inactivity through 
the German occupation of their country, 
among them being such firms as the 
Comptoir Commercial Anversois, Eugene 
M. Janssens & Co., and Emile van Reeth. 
As yet trade in wheat and flour is very 
much handicapped by government con- 
trol and the prospects of direct business 
with American and Canadian mills and 
exporters is still remote, but some trans- 
actions have taken place in oats, barley 
and Plate corn. 


FUTURE OF FOOD CONTROL 


The Consumers’ Council, which is a 
consultative body representing the con- 
sumers of the United Kingdom and havy- 
ing official recognition, has recently pre- 
sented a report to the British food con- 
troller, G. H. Roberts, with the request 
that it be passed on to the prime min- 
ister and the war cabinet, on the result 
of its consultations with reference to the 
future of food control and the demobili- 
zation of the Ministry of Food. 

It has been suggested by the controller 
that the control of food should be trans- 
ferred to other permanent departments, 
but this project is strenuously opposed 
by the Consumers’ Council, which urges 
that the present Ministry of Food should 
be retained and given full powers over 
production, distribution and. prices of 
food. While there is a shortage, control 
is no doubt advisable, but when the world 
has once more gained its equilibrium it 
would only fetter trade and do away 
with competition, which is a help to the 
consumer rather than the contrary. 

The public is certainly not being fairly 
treated now, and has no wish that the 
present exalted level of prices should 
continue. Profiteering is rampant, and 
for the most common and garden things 
of life one is made to pay through the 
nose, for no rhyme nor reason. 


HAWKER DAY 


All week before last the probable fate 
of the two intrepid aviators, Hawker and 
Grieve, was discussed at the dinner table, 
on the market, in the street, in this cor- 
ner and that, from end to end of the 
land, and when on Sunday the news came 
through that they had been picked up by 
the Danish steamer safe and sound, it 
was passed from mouth to mouth with 
magic speed until few in town or country 
remained in ignorance. 

From the moment they were landed by 
the British warship in the far north of 
Scotland until their arrival in London 
some 40 hours later, it was one great 
triumphal procession. At all stopping- 
points on the journey to London enor- 
mous crowds gathered to get a glance at 
the two men, who by their great adven- 
ture had stirred the blood of the usually 
undemonstrative Briton, and to cheer 
them to the echo, at the same time 
showering bouquets and flowers upon 
them. 

It was in London, however, that the 
greatest reception of all awaited them. 
As the train drew into King’s Cross the 
carriage was surrounded by Australian 
soldiers, who had determined among 
themselves to give their compatriot a 
tumultuous welcome. All manner of of- 
ficial arrangements had been made for 
the aviators’ reception, and many distin- 
guished people were gathered on the plat- 
form. The Australians cared for none 
of these! They surged upon their vic- 
tims, mounted them shoulder high, and 
thus out into the street, where the popu- 
lace went mad with excitement. It 
roared its welcome, and it was only the 
great strength and orderliness of the 
Australians in acting together that pre- 
vented a serious accident. 

Hawker was tossed about from shoul- 
der to shoulder, but kept a smiling face 
withal, but at last some mounted police 
came to his rescue, and mounting him on 


one of their horses, would have galloped 
off, but this attempt was frustrated by 
the Australians, who ran in front of the 
pace horses and set the pace. Thus 

awker had a_ triumphal procession 
through the streets of London amid 
cheering and tumult and waving of flags 
and handkerchiefs, and the never-ceasing 
“Coo-ee” of the Australians. 

At length he reached the Aéro Club, 
where another but quieter reception 
awaited him, and some minutes later was 
joined by Commander Grieve. The next 
day Hawker and Grieve were received at 
Buckingham Palace by King George, who 
personally decorated them with the Cross 
of the Royal Air Force. They were 
afterwards received by the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. 

That so much should have been made 
of this exploit seems rather strange, in 
view of the far greater exploits that hap- 
pened during the war, and one feels jeal- 
ous for those whose courage and bravery 
of much higher order remains unrecog- 
nized, but it is no doubt the “sportiness” 
of Hawker and Grieve that has caught 
the popular fancy. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 3 

A reduced rate of distribution of im- 
ported flour has been the rule for the 
last two weeks, and will also be in force 
this week. The Scottish preference for 
imported flour is always marked, and 
the demand of late has been such that 
home millers have not been able to keep 
their manufacture up to a level that 
makes milling an economic proposition. 

To relieve the position to some extent 
the rate of distribution of the imported 
article has been curtailed one-third, and 
this of necessity will throw an additional 
demand on the home mills. 


FLOUR IMPORTS BIGGER 


As stocks of imported flour have been 
arriving in heavy volume of late the re- 
duced amount that is being permitted in 
the weekly distribution will mean that 
the reserve will remain large for some 
time. At the port of Glasgow there 
have been many big cargoes of flour from 
both the States and Canada within the 
last 10 days and many of the new ar- 
rivals have been transported to Aber- 
deen and other parts of Scotland. 

The policy of the United States govern- 
ment in shipping flour in preference to 
wheat will have the double effect of pro- 
viding the Scottish bakers with the class 
of flour that they want, and discouraging 
any development schemes for the pres- 
ent on the part of our home millers. 

One hears less nowadays of the report- 
ed projects of two prominent English 
firms of millers to invade Scotland by 
erecting mills here; indeed, there is a 
feeling that these schemes cannot pos- 
sibly te pushed forward in face of the 
American policy to ship flour rather 
than wheat. It is recognized here that 
America’s position is very strong, and 
the risks of any new home enterprise 
in milling will for some time be suf- 
ficient to deter even the Napoleons of 
the industry. 

NEW MILL PROJECTS 


Two of the milling projects on the 
Clyde have nevertheless gone the length 
of applying for sites to the trustees of 
the Clyde Navigation. One of these 
was from the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, which is after a site 
convenient to the big granary of the 
harbor authorities at Meadowside, west 
of the city of Glasgow. It is under- 
stood that the trustees at their last meet- 
ing agreed to take this matter under con- 
sideration, and appointed a committee 
to meet the promoters. 

The other project presumably is that 
of Rank, of London, already referred to 
in this column. The site wanted for this 
enterprise was at Dunglass Castle, far- 
ther down the river Clyde. There is 
reason to believe that although the pro- 
moters here were prepared to improve 
the foreshore of the river and erect a 
riverside wharf the trustees are unfa- 
vorable to the scheme. Their attitude 
is that reclamation of the foreshore as 
suggested is desirable, but only provided 
that it can be done without prejudice to 
navigation. 

STOCKS 


The heavy arrivals of imported flour 
at Glasgow, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, are reflected in the 
monthly return issued by the Landed 
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Grain Committee for Scotland on May 
31. Wheat flour held on behalf of the 
government amounted to 29,076 tons, 
which is almost double the quantity in 
stock at the end of the previous month. 
Stocks of wheat show very little change 
in quantity. 
POOR WHEAT 


Strong complaints are being made by 
millers in Edinburgh and Leith, as well 
as in Liverpool, against the class of 
wheat that is being allocated to them by 
the government. Consumers all over the 
country were beginning to congratulate 
themselves on the improved quality of 
the loaf, but if the Scotch millers’ com- 
plaint is well founded there is reason to 
expect that within a week or so deteriora- 
tion will take place in the standard of 
the bread. According to a leading mill- 
er, three very undesirable classes of 
wheat are being distributed to the mills. 
These include No. 6 Manitoba, which this 
miller asserts is only capable of yielding 
flour suitable for dog biscuits, 

It is stated that the general question 
of the quality of wheat issued to home 
millers is likely to be raised in Parlia- 
ment by Captain Wedgewood Benn, the 
member for Leith, a constituency in 
which several mills are situated. What 
appears to raise the ire of many home 
millers is the report that considerable 
quantities of No. 1 northern Manitoba 
wheat have been diverted to the United 
States, while the inferior wheat is being 
passed to them for manufacture. 

Only last week the Co-operative News, 
in its Scottish section, referred to the 
high quality of bread which was being 
produced from home-milled wheat with- 
out the aid of imported flour. That the 
milling management of the co-operative 
movement is aware that this high quality 
cannot be maintained is likely to be 
made apparent at the Carlisle congress 
of the co-operative movement next week. 

At this congress a resolution recom- 
mending that food control should be 
continued will have the important quali- 
fication that, in the opinion of the move- 
ment, the control of flour-milling should 
cease unless supplies of wheat more in 
keeping with what the society was ac- 
customed to in pre-control days are made 
available. In view of the reduced rate at 
which imported flour is now being dis- 
tributed by the government, this ques- 
tion of the quality of wheat issued for 
home milling becomes all the more im- 
portant. 

TIRED OF CONTROL 


The statement of Julius Barnes pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller early 
last month regarding the world’s wheat 
position confirms the view held here by 
prominent merchants regarding our own 
national outlook, so far as the duration 
of control is concerned. It is generally 
recognized that, as the world-price of 
wheat cannot naturally fall to our sub- 
sidized level before probably August of 
next year, we shall have to tolerate con- 
trol until that period. 

Though merchants are prepared to bow 
to the inevitable, they are chafing under 
the present humdrum existence of be- 
ing merely agents under control. As an 
importer recently said, “Under control, 
one’s brains must perforce lie fallow; 
there is no scope for their exercise in 
any form whatever.” 

In the earlier days, control orders had 
to be applied and frequent adjustments 
made, but when it is mentioned that not 
a meeting of the bread and flour sub- 
committee of the Glasgow food control 
committee has been held since that body 
was reconstituted toward the end of last 
year, it will be clear that things are ap- 
proaching the point of dullness, while 
the adjustment in the controlled price 
of the loaf in Scotland then made—91¥,d 
per 4 lbs—looks as though it will stand 
for a long time. 


OATMEAL DECONTROLLED 


The suggestion recently made in this 
column, that the government had aban- 
doned its idea of subsidizing in some 
form the price of oatmeal in order to 
remove the disparity between it and the 
subsidy-controlled price of flour, is con- 
firmed by the action of the food con- 
troller in decontrolling entirely the trade 
in oatmeal. 

Scottish opinion is critical toward this 
step of the Food Ministry. It is believed 
that the controller will find, as he has 
already found in the case of margarine 
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and certain other foodstuffs, that decon- 
trol will not be in the interests of the 
consumer. This belief is based on the 
fact that under control, although the 
retail price of oatmeal in Scotland was 
4s 7d per stone (14 lbs), compared with 
the subsidized price of 2s 8d per stone 
for flour, the trade in oatmeal has had to 
be conducted at the narrowest of mar- 
gins. 

Now that the trade has been released 
from the restrictions of control, it is 
natural that each branch should try to 
ease its position. The farmers have re- 
cently been securing their full price for 
oats. The supply has not been too plenti- 
ful, but this fact does not denote any 
real shortage in the stocks still in the 
country. It is supposed to be merely a 
circumstance arising from the preoccu- 
pation of farmers with fieldwork during 
the last several weeks. 

Now that most crops have been sown 
or planted, it is expected that farmers 
will be more free to proceed with thresh- 
ing, and this should provide ample sup- 
plies of oats. But there is no reason to 
believe that the farmer will not still be 
able to command the full price. 

As millers under control were obliged 
to work practically at cost price in order 
that oatmeal should be sold to the con- 
sumer at the controller’s maximum price, 
it is certain now that they will advance 
their price to secure to themselves more 
favorable trading conditions. This will 
mean, of course, that oatmeal is likely to 
be dearer to the consumer and, in conse- 
quence, the advantage in price which 
flour has had over oatmeal under control 
as a salable article will be enhanced. 

BAKING TRADE TROUBLES 

There are hopes that the tension in 
the baking trade in Scotland over the 
demands of the operative bakers for a 
shorter working week will be removed, 
as the result of further negotiations be- 
tween the parties. The points of differ- 
ence do not appear to be of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant anything drastic 
occurring. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 2 

The usual distribution of American 
flour has been made in Belfast and Dub- 
lin. Merchants are pressing for delivery, 
and find it difficult to supply all de- 
mands, The situation is made worse by 
the delay in shipments of flour from 
Liverpool which was bought and paid for 
some time ago and resold, delivery only 
being made in small lots. 

Millers report a brisk demand for G.R. 
flour, and during the last few days they 
cleared out all stock at 44s 3d per sack, 
ex-mill. Some of the flour now being 
turned out is equal to pre-war standard, 
and the bread as fine as any made in 
former years. Prices are unchanged. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal in brisk demand and has ris- 
en to about £36 per ton for best Irish, 
and for moderate quality £35. Millers 
are not free sellers, owing to the difficul- 
ty of getting good milling oats. Ameri- 
can oatmeal has been sold on passage at 
£28, and buyers are eager to continue at 
the price. Attempts have been made to 
buy both American and Canadian me- 
dium, for shipment, but it is impossible 
to obtain freight room. 


FEED 


There is a strong consumptive demand 
for mill offals, and mills are completely 
cleared out of stock, any lots of foreign 
bran on the market having been quickly 
absorbed, and there is nothing offering 
for shipment. Bran remains at £11 per 
ton ex-mill, and middlings at £12. 

Feedingstuffs are in brisk demand, 
and millers are very busy. Linseed cake 
is not to be obtained, except homemade, 
and that only in small retail quantities. 
Shipments are impossible, owing to lack 
of freight room and the high price asked 
by American shippers compared with the 
price obtainable on this side. Decorti- 
cated cottonseed meal is offering on spot 
at £21 per ton; there are no offers for 
shipment, owing to lack of cargo space. 

Homemade cake is £23 per ton retail. 
Compound é¢akes are £23, with a brisk 
demand and small supply. Oat products 
have been sold as low as £20 wholesale, 
all ground in. Indian meal is in brisk 
demand, and the recent cargo received 
here was soon cleared. The price has 
risen to £25 per ton. 
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With the close of the month, and on 
the eve of the advent of new-crop prod- 
ucts in the market, the flour trade is 
practically at a standstill. Mills, how- 
ever, report that buyers are showing 
much interest in new-wheat flours, and 
some sales of soft wheat flour for July 
shipment were made, but mills are re- 
luctant to make quotations. A rush of 
orders for new-crop flours is anticipated 
when conditions are more settled. 

Country mills reported numerous in- 
quiries daily from the South for new- 
crop flours, but very few quotations have 
been sent out. They said trading in old- 
wheat flours was very quiet, with only a 
light demand from bakers and regular 
customers. One mill reports that buyers 
will not come into the market until they 
understand the protection they will have 
against any lowering of the minimum 
fixed price on wheat. 

Nominal quotations on _  old-wheat 
flours: hard wheat patent $10.75@11.25, 
100 per cent $10.25@10.50, clear $7.25@8, 
low-grade $5.50@6.50; soft wheat patent 
$9.75@10.25, 100 per cent $9.25@9.50, 
clear $7.25@8, low-grade $5.75@6.75; 
spring wheat 95 per cent $11@11.75, 100 
per cent $10.25@10.75, first clear $8.50@ 
9.50, second clear $5.70@6.50,—jute. 

The local market was quiet. Light 
sales of old-wheat flours were made at 
somewhat easier prices, but demand was 
of a hand-to-mouth character, as most 
buyers are fairly well supplied for the 
present, and are awaiting developments 
and free offerings of new-crop flours. At 
the close of the week, offers to sell hard 
and soft wheat 95 per cent flour for July 
shipment at $10.40, jute, were reported, 
Very few new-wheat flour quotations 
have been heard of locally. 

There was no change in the rye flour 
market, demand continuing dull, with 
patent quoted at $8, straight at $7.75 
and pure dark at $5.60, jute. 

The wheat feed market was firm but 
quiet. Offerings were very light, as many 
mills have ceased grinding until new 
wheat is available. Bran was reported 
sold at $36@38; brown middlings were 
nominally quoted at $49, and gray at $52 
@53; whole-ground barley feed sold at 
$53; white hominy feed was quoted at 
$65@66, and oat feed at $26@27; alfalfa 
meal was offered at $38 for prompt ship- 
ment. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending June 28 was 5,500, 
representing 11 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 30,800, or 61 per cent, 
last week, 2,600, or 5 per cent, a year 
ago, and 21,500, or 43 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 33,400, rep- 
resenting 48 per cent, compared with 


* 37,400, or 49 per cent, last week, 2,000, or 


3 per cent, a year ago, and 46,300, or 
60 per cent, in 1917. 


THE WHEAT CROP 


Reports from various sections in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois say that 
wheat-cutting is being delayed by fre- 
quent light showers; however, harvesting 
in most sections is about completed, and 
threshing is expected to be in full swing 
next week, if weather conditions permit. 
Prospects for a good yield of high qual- 
ity wheat in all sections continue very 
promising. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: About three-fourths harvested; 
will be completed this week...Too much 
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rain, retarding harvesting...Harvest in 
full swing...80 per cent...95 per cent; 
continued rains delaying harvest... 
Wheat-cutting will be completed this 
week if weather remains fair; heavy rains 
have prolonged cutting to two weeks’ 
period, which is about double the time 
required with fair weather; no material 
harm has been done; yield and quality 
promise to be about the average... Wheat 
all cut and, with favorable weather, 
threshing will be in full swing next week 
...-Harvesting completed; threshing de- 
layed by rain...Harvest progressing 
nicely, and threshing should start in 10 
days; outlook good. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, II. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Il. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill, 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il, 


NOTES 


The Merchants’ Exchange will join in 
the movement to make a three-day holi- 
day, by closing July 5. 

The director general of railroads has 
announced that demurrage charges will 
be $2 for the first four days and $5 
thereafter, instead of $3 for the first four 
days, $5 for the next six days, and $10 
thereafter. 

Some sections in Illinois reported this 
week that the outlook is for a small acre- 
age of corn, on account of excessive 
rains. The yield of hay will be about 80 
per cent. Oats are in fine condition, and 
promise a large acreage. 


Cort Addison, of the Addison Grain 
Co., Kansas City, R. T. Morrison, of the 
Morrison Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
Milton E. Veninga, of G. A. Veninga & 
Co., have applied for membership in the 
local Merchants’ Exchange. 


George P. Gaennie, who for years man- 
aged the New Orleans branch of the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., was in St. 
Louis this week on his way to Kansas 
City, Omaha and Dallas. He is a son of 
Captain Frank Gaennie, a former presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


A meeting of St. Louis millers was held 
Wednesday to hear the report of their 
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delegate, H. C. Craft, who attended the 
New York meeting with Mr. Barnes, and 
to discuss the agreement with the Grain 
Corporation. Although no action was 
taken, the millers that expressed them- 
selves on the subject seemed to think it 
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would be acceptable and offered a fair 
plan of indemnification. 

The Vincent M. Jones Commission Co., 
which was incorporated last week, with 
$25,000 capital, has been absorbed by the 
Producers’ Grain Commission Co., or- 
ganized by the incorporators of the for- 
mer company, with a paid-up capital of 
$100,000. The new company will occupy 
the office of the former company in the 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, and of- 
ficers will be elected as-soon as the de- 
tails of the new organization can be 
arranged. It will handle hay, grain and 
seeds. 

On July 3, members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will vote to amend 
paragraph 7 of section 2 of Rule VIII, 
so that, when amended, this paragraph 
will read as follows: “On and after July 
5, 1919, regular contracts for oats for 
future delivery shall be for ‘Contract’ 
oats, and on such contracts a tender of 
any or all of the following grades shall 
be sufficient: No. 1 white oats, No. 2 
white oats and No. 3 white oats; provid- 
ed, however, that on all No. 3 white oats 
so tendered, three cents per bushel shall 
be deducted from the contract price.” 





Fighting the Army Worm 
InpIANAPOLIS, IND., June 28.—An ac- 
companying picture shows farmers in a 
trench in Madison County, Indiana, 
which was one of the regions in the 
state invaded in force by army worms 
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this week. Damage was done particular- 
ly to rye, but wheat and corn also suf- 
fered severely in places. 

The worms, in making their advance 
into adjoining fields, would crawl into 
the furrow and attempt to climb the per- 
pendicular side of the trench. This they 
would do with apparent ease, but on 
reaching the top of the furrow the soft 
earth would give way under them, and 
they would fall back into the trench. 

Gradually the trench would fill with 
worms, oe f then a log would be dragged 
through it, killing them by the tens of 
thousands. In many instances the~ farm- 
ers dug post holes at intervals in the 
furrow, and, as the worms crawled along 
the trench, they fell into the holes. The 
next process was to pour coal oil or gaso- 
line into the holes and cremate the pris~ 
oners. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Articles invoiced for shipment to the 
United States from Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, were worth $6,084,763 in 1918, a 
decline in value of $1,532,214, compared 
with exports in 1917. Coffee, worth $5,- 
934,130 in 1917, was worth $5,197,125 in 


1918, while the value of sugar exported | 


fell from $1,132,294 in 1914 to $248,268 
in 1918. 





A list of the principal dealers of 
Sweden who have given evidence of their 
desire to trade with American firms has 
been received from Consul George D. 
Hopper, of Stockholm. Copies of this 
list may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
district and co-operative offices upon re- 
ferring to file No. 116,055. 








THE FEDERAL BUREAU 
OF MARKETS 


(Continued from page 42.) 
and general manager of the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. The company has a large 
capitalization, and will buy orchards and 
market the crops. 

Mr. Livingston has been mentioned as 
the most logical man to succeed Mr. 
Brand as chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, but no appointment has yet been 
made. 

SUPERVISION OF INSPECTION 

Federal grades without supervision of 
inspection would have availed little. 
Therefore the Grain Standards Act pro- 
vides that no person shall ship in inter- 
state or foreign commerce any grain for 
which federal grades have been estab- 
lished “unless the grain shall have been 
inspected and graded by an inspector li- 
censed under this act... .” 

It also, by specific statement, makes it 
necessary that, any person who shall 
certify that any grain shipped in inter- 
state commerce is one of the Federal 
grades, shall hold a license issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Thus all state 
and grain exchange inspection depart- 
ments came under federal supervision. 

Supervision of inspection involved the 
necessity of establishing a system which 
is, in general character, similar to the 
Federal Reserve bank system. That is, 
the country was marked off into six “di- 
visions,” corresponding to the Federal 
Reserve bank “regions,” though not 
identical in boundaries. 

Each division is under the charge of 
a division supervisor. The headquarters 
of the supervisors are: New York, at 27 
William Street; Indianapolis, 827 Board 
of Trade; Chicago, 327 South La Salle 
Street; St. Louis, 817 Pierce Building; 
Kansas City, 310 Postal Telegraph 
Building; Portland, Oregon, 519 Post 
Office Building. 

Federal grain supervision offices were 
established in 24 states, with from one to 
three offices in a state, making 35 of- 
fices, 

The following list shows the states and 
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cities in which there are federal grain 
supervision offices: 

innesota, Minneapolis and Duluth; 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee; Illinois, Chicago, 
Peoria and Cairo; Missouri, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; Nebraska, 
Omaha; Kansas, Wichita; Colorado, Den- 
ver; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; Texas, 
Forth Worth and Galveston; Utah, Salt 
Lake City; California,: San Francisco; 
Oregon, Portland; Washington, Seattle 
and Spokane; Tennessee, Nashville and 
Memphis; Kentucky, Louisville; Georgia, 
Atlanta; Louisiana, New Orleans; Michi- 
gan, Detroit; Ohio, Cleveland, Toledo 
and Cincinnati; Massachusetts, Boston; 
New York, Buffalo and New York; 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Maryland, 
Baltimore; Indiana, Indianapolis. 


INSPECTION EFFICIENCY 


The 35 grain supervision offices and 
the six division supervisors are directly 
under the division or project of the bu- 
reau called Inspection Efficiency. The 
headquarters are now in Chicago, in 
charge of R. T. Miles. 

The object of this division is to su- 
pervise the inspection of grain (the in- 
spection departments are state or grain 
exchange organizations), in order to se- 
cure correct and uniform application of 
the federal grades. 

The work is simplified by having the 
country divided into six divisions, as al- 
ready noted, as each division supervisor 
can keep in close touch with the work 
of the grain inspection departments and 
the grain supervisors in his territory. 

The principal object to be attained 
in establishing federal grades was uni- 
formity of grading in all markets. A 
ear of grain shipped from Kansas City, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, Duluth or Chicago 
should grade the same when received at 
any eastern mill or seaport where it may 
arrive, as it did at the western shipping 
point. Before federal grades were estab- 
lished, this was practically impossible, 
for there was no /Standardization of 
grades. It is now not only possible, but 
is being done every day. 

While uniformity of inspection or 
grading between markets has not yet 


reached the 100 per cent stage, a high 
per centage of cars shipped from west- 
ern markets grade the same on reaching 
the eastern destination as at point of 
shipment. The factor-that causes the 
greatest lack of uniformity is dockage. 

One of the duties of the 35 federal 
grain supervision offices is to keep such 
a rigid check on the work of the inspec- 
tion departments that the federal grades 
will be correctly applied at all markets. 
The leverage that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture holds is the 
authority to suspend or cancel the li- 
cense of any inspector who may per- 
sistently misgrade grain. 


FIELD FORCE HEADQUARTERS 


The field force headquarters, which is 
the administrative division of Federal 
Grain Supervision, in closest touch with 
the grain trade, were moved to Chicago, 
in the Webster Building, 327 South La 
Salle Street, in February, 1919, in order 
to be at the center of grain trade ac- 
tivities. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Houston, is the executive head of the 
Bureau of Markets, but of course cannot 
personally be the active head; so author- 
ity is delegated to the chief, Mr. Brand. 
As it is impossible for the chief to per- 
sonally do more than direct the policy of 
the various divisions or projects of the 
bureau, authority is delegated to others. 
In the instance of Federal Grain Super- 
vision, Mr. Livingston, at Washington, is 
the chief’s representative. 

With the removal of the field force 
headquarters to Chicago, it was neces- 
sary to have some one with executive 
authority there, and H. J. Besley was 
chosen for that position. Therefore, the 
field force, i.e., the combined force of 
the 35 supervision offices and the six divi- 
sion supervisors, now looks through Mr. 
Besley in Chicago to Mr. Livingston in 
Washington for instructions and advice 
instead of direct. But, to repeat, Mr. 
Besley is ranked by Mr. Livingston, and 
he by the chief, who is responsible to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In the field force headquarters at Chi- 
cago, however, there are two divisions in 
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the general plan of work, namely, In- 
spection Efficiency, which is under Mr. 
Miles, and the activities of the Board of 
Review, which is the “supreme court” on 
all technical grading questions. 

“Inspection procedure”—the interpre- 
tation of the federal grades, etc.—is a 
matter for the Board of Review, while 
“inspection efficiency”—to see that grades 
are properly applied by licensed inspec- 
tors throughout the country—is Mr. 
Miles’s work. This is done through the 
35 supervision offices. Under inspection 
procedure, suggestions on the methods 
to be followed by licensed inspectors are 
also disseminated through the supervi- 
sion offices. 

The Board of Review passes on all ap- 
peals and disputes regarding federal 
grades that have been referred to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is a bit of 
departmental fiction, of course, to say 
that the secretary decides appeals and 
disputes, That authority is delegated to 
the Board of Review through the chief 
of the Bureau of Markets. 

One of the technical functions of the 
Board of Review is to prepare trays of 
type samples for the supervision offices, 
which show the color and texture of grain 
at the lines that divide the different 
grades of wheat, shelled corn and oats. 
The importance of such trays will at once 
be realized by inspectors, grain buyers 
and salesmen. By this means, decisions 
that were formerly matters of personal 
judgment are reduced to a tangible basis. 

The Board of Review occupies a unique 
position in its relation to the grain trade 
of the country and of the world. There 
is no other body in any way comparable 
with it, except in a small way. As its 
work becomes better established and bet- 
ter known to the trade, the board will 
doubtless be as much a recognized part 
of interstate grain traffic as if it were 
actually a supreme court. That is, if the 
members of the board maintain as un- 
biased and unprejudiced minds as judges 
of a supreme court should. 


LICENSES AND ENFORCEMENT 


The work of the division of Licenses 
and Enforcement, A. W. Herger in 
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charge, is le, as suggested by the title. 
As it is dha by the grain standards 
act that inspecting and grading grain 
under the act must be done by inspectors 
licensed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and that licenses may be suspended 
or revoked, and that offenders against 
the act shall be prosecuted, it follows 
that some legal machinery for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the act 
is necessary. Hence the division of Li- 
censes and Enforcement. 

In speaking to the writer about the 
work of his division, Mr. Herger said: 
“In the enforcement of the mandatory 
requirements of the law, the department 
has endeavored to pursue a reasonable 
policy. At the outset of the administra- 
tion of the law, it was considered that a 
vigorous enforcement would be unjust 
during the period of transition from the 
old system to the new. It was deemed 
advisable that the public should have an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the benefits to be derived and the liabil- 
ities which might be incurred. 

“More than two years has elapsed 
since the establishment of the system 
contemplated by the law,—a_ sufficient 
time to permit education as to the re- 
quirements of the law, and it is now 
eminently fair and just that offenders be 
held to the penalties provided for any 
infractions of the law, especially where 
they are committed knowingly and con- 
stitute substantial violations. 

“For failure to secure the inspection 
required by section 4 of the act, that is, 
for every shipment of grain for which 
standards have been fixed, for every 
shipment sold, offered for sale, or con- 
signed for sale by grade and shipped or 
delivered for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce from or to a point 
where inspectors licensed under the act 
are located,—the penalty prescribed by 
section 9 is a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or imprisonment not more than one year, 
or both. Also, where grain is sold, of- 
fered for sale, or consigned for sale in 
interstate or foreign commerce by a 
grade other than one of the grades fixed 
in the official standards, a like penalty 
may be incurred. 

“Section 4 further prohibits, in any 
certificate, contract or agreement of sale 
or agreement to sell by grade, either 
oral or written, involving the shipment or 
delivery for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce of any grain for which 
standards shall have been fixed, or in 
any invoice or bill of lading or other 
shipping document, relating to such 
shipment or delivery for shipment, any 
reference to or description of such grain 
as being of any grade other than a grade 
fixed therefor in such official grain stand- 
ards. Violation of this provision renders 
the guilty person liable to punishment, 
as above set forth. 

“Section 5 is of special interest to 
grain dealers, since it prohibits every 
person from representing that any grain 
shipped or delivered for shipment in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce is of a 
grade fixed in the official standards other 
than is shown by a certificate therefor 
issued, in compliance with the act, and 
punishes violators by permitting the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to publish his find- 
ings of fact. 


“In the work of the enforcement of’ 


the law it has been found that some 
grain dealers practiced fraud and decep- 
tion on their consignees by representing 
that the grade of grain shipped to such 
consignees was of the grade contracted 
for, whereas the certificate showed it to 
be of a lower grade. In such cases the 
certificate was withheld by the shipper. 
These cases constitute deliberate viola- 
tions of the portion of section 5 referred 
to. In taking up these matters, the de- 
partment has been of great benefit to 
innocent purchasers in a large number of 
cases, and it is expected that vigorous 
enforcement of this portion of the law 
will result in largely eliminating such 
fraudulent dealings. 

“Section 7 of the law is very impor- 
tant, in that it gives the department 
power to suspend or revoke the license 
of any inspector who is found- to be in- 
competent, or who has carelessly or 
knowingly graded grain improperly. A 
number of inspectors who did not per- 
form their work conscientiously, or who 
were rg aro have had their licenses 
suspended heretofore, and it is the in- 


tention to invoke the provisions of sec- . 
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tion 7 in any case in the future of like 
nature.” 


“wHO’s WHO” 


Because of a certain personal interest 
that attaches to those who are executively 
prominent in any great organization, a 
very much condensed sketch, touching 
only the high spots in the activities of 
the men most prominent in the grain 
supervision work: of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, is given herewith. “Who’s Who in 
the Bureau of Markets” says of the for- 
mer chief: 

Charles J. Brand—Born in Lac Qui 
Parle County, Minnesota, Oct. 24, 1879. 

Graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, 1902. 


Assistant curator of botany, Field 


Special Work for War Industries 
Board in 1918: chairman committee on 
Cotton Distribution, Sept. 14, 1918, to 
Dec. 10, 1918; member Wool Advisory 
committee, Domestic. Wool Section, 1918; 
in charge of completion of work of Do- 
mestic Wool Section after dissolution of 
War Industries Board; member joint 
committee of the Price Fixing commit- 
tee, 1918; member joint committee of 
the Cotton Compression committee, 1918. 

Mr. Brand has written many bulletins 
and circulars for the Department of 
Agriculture, and articles for publication 
in scientific journals. 


THREE OTHERS 


Three other men in executive positions 
in the grain division of the Bureau of 





R, T. Miles, Federal Grain Supervision, in Charge of Inspection Efficiency 


Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
1902-03. 

In charge clover and alfalfa investi- 
gations, Bureau of Plant Industry, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, 1903-09. 

In charge paper plant investigations, 
1909 to July 1, 1919. 

In charge cotton handling and market- 
ing investigations, 1912-13. 

Chief of Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization, May, 1913-June 30, 1917; 
chief of Bureau of Markets, July 1, 
1917, to July 1, 1919. 

Member of committee on Southwestern 
Cotton Culture, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1912 to July 1, 
1919. 

Delegate to Pan American Financial 
Congress, Washington, May 24, 1915. 

Chairman of subsection 7, Marketing 
and Distribution of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts; Conservation of Natural Resources, 
Agriculture, Irrigation, and Forestry; 
of Second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, Dec. 27, 1915, to Jan. 8, 1916. 


Markets with whom the grain and mill- 
ing trade should be better acquainted, 
are: George Livingston, in charge of 
Federal Grain Supervision at Washing- 
ton; H. J. Besley, grain supervisor, in 
charge of Field Headquarters of Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision, Chicago, and R. 
T. Miles, in charge of Inspection Effi- 
ciency, with headquarters in Chicago. 
George Livingston—Born in Union 
City, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1886; lived on a 
farm until 18 years of age. Graduated 
from the Ohio State University in 1909, 
in the agricultural course. In 1913-14, 
took a post-graduate course at Cornell 
University. June 1, .1915, appointed to 
a position in the Bureau of Markets, at 
Washington, and is now the chief’s rep- 
resentative in grain supervision work. 
H. J. Besley—Born in Waukegan, IIl., 
June 25, 1884. Graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1908. Sum- 
mer of 1908 to January, 1910, South Da- 
kota Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Stgtion. On Jan. 1, 1910, appoint- 
ed assistant in grain standardization; 
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Dec. 1, 1916, grain supervisor. Mr. Bes- 
ley is an expert judge of corn. 

R. T. Miles—Born in Champaign 
County, Illinois, July 28, 1878. Gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois, 
with a degree in the College of Chem- 
istry, 1901; deserted chemistry for grain; 
manager of an elevator at Fisher, IIL, 
1901-10; member of the force of the 
Illinois State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment, 1911-13; chief grain inspector, 
Galveston, Texas, 1914-16; appointed as 
a supervisor in grain inspections, Bureau 
of Markets, Washington, Dec. 1, 1916; 
division grain supervisor, Kansas City, 
July 1, 1918, to Feb. 1, 1919. 


THE BOARD OF REVIEW 

The personnel of the Board of Review 
is not yet complete; one more member 
will be added. There are at present three 
members, namely, Oscar F. Phillips, 
chairman; William J. O’Laughlin, J. H. 
Edwards, and John Sheedy. 

Mr. Phillips was born in Indianapolis 
in 1876. He is a Spanish-American war 
veteran, of Company C, 158th Indiana 
Volunteers. His first connection with the 
grain trade was in 1904, when he joined 
the force of the Minnesota Grain In- 
spection Department at Minneapolis, re- 
maining with it for 12 years. Jan. 2, 
1917, appointed assistant supervisor of 
grain inspection of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets at Washington. 

Mr. O’Laughlin’s first grain experience 
was when, as a boy, he assisted his fa- 
ther in the transportation of grain by 
canal from Buffalo to New York City, 
and in the lighterage of grain in New 
York harbor. He was engaged in the 
same work for himself from 1890 to 
1896, and at times during the season of 
navigation on the lakes was engaged in 
weighing ‘grain from vessels into eleva- 
tors in the Buffalo harbor. Was a grain 
inspector for the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce in 1906-07, and Jan. 18, 1908, 
appointed to a position in Grain Stand- 
ardization of the Bureau of Markets, at 
Washington. 

J. H. Edwards was born in Blue Earth 
County, Minnesota, Feb. 8, 1867. Lived 
on a farm until 1901. In 1902, appoint- 
ed as a grain sampler of the Minnesota 
Inspection Department at Minneapolis. 
Soon was promoted to deputy inspector 
and transferred to Duluth, and in 1907 
to New Ulm, and in 1915 back to Duluth. 
On Jan. 2, 1917, appointed grain super- 
visor of the Bureau of Markets, at 
Washington. 

John Sheedy formerly was in charge of 
the Wichita office of federal grain su- 
pervision, and more recently stationed at 
the Omaha office. He was for 12 years 
connected with the Missouri grain in- 
spection department and was acting chief 
inspector at Kansas City for four years. 





Japanese Rice Census 


A census of rice supplies has been pub- 
lished by the Japanese Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. The paddy acre- 
age last season amounted to 3,093,210.2 
chobu (2.45 acres), it being an increase of 
9,428.1 chobu over the previous season. 

Of the whole acreage, 2,959,943.3 
chobu was devoted to ordinary paddies 
while 133,266.9 chobu was devoted to up- 
land paddies. Compared with the previ- 
ous year the former figure was an in- 
crease of 7,465.3 chobu while the latter 
was a gain of 1,962.8 chobu. 

The actual result of the year’s harvest 
totaled 54,699,087 koku (4.96 bus), of 
which 53,475,278 koku was ordinary pad- 
dies while 1,223,809 koku was upland’ 
paddies. Thus the average crop per tan 
(25 acre) was 1.768 koku. The esti- 
mated value of rice produced in Japan 
is yen _1,824,072,713. 





In a report given by the London Daily 
Telegraph of the estimates of British 
civil expenditure for the coming fiscal 
year some remarkable increases showing 
state encouragement of agricultural en- 
terprises in general are indicated. The 
sum of $1,140,707 is the estimate to be 
spent on agriculture and dairy educa- 
tion, an increase of $905,898; for agri- 
cultural research, $540,181, an increase of 
$382,506, while $75,106 is allocated for 
milk and cheese depots. The food pro- 
duction department gets $10,289,240, of 
which nearly $5,000,000 will be spent on 
tractor plowing and $513,415 for seeds, 
fertilizers, etc. 
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MILLING OUR WHEAT AT HOME 





Address Delivered by A. P. Husband, Secretary Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, at the Convention of the Tri-State Country Grain 
Shippers’ Association, at Minneapolis, June 28 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

I approach the discussion of this or 
any other problem relating to flour-mill- 
ing with hesitation, in view of the fact 
that your convention is being. held in 
Minneapolis, which is the largest flour- 
milling center in the world. There are 
many men in Minneapolis territory who 
could better discuss this problem, but, 
in response to the invitation of your sec- 
retary, I will endeavor to place before 
you some thoughts which we trust will 
convince you that the flour millers of 
the United States are justified in their 
demands that flour, instead of wheat, be 
exported. 

Congress recognizes the sound eco- 
nomic policy of exporting flour rather 
than wheat, as evidenced by the inclu- 
sion in the wheat guaranty law of March 
4, 1919, in clause 5, of a provision, “that, 
as between the two articles mentioned 
(wheat and flour), preference shall be 
given to the exportation of flour, except 
when the public interest would, in the 
judgment of the President, be injurious- 
ly affected thereby.” You will note the 
use of the word “shall”; it is not left 
optional with the federal agency appoint- 
ed to administer the act. 

We are unable to conceive of any con- 
dition under which the public interest 
would be injuriously affected by the car- 
rying out of the policy thus recognized 
by Congress. On the other hand, we 
believe it to be for the best interests of 
the country at large, at all times, to ex- 
port flour rather than wheat, as such a 
policy will result in a number of na- 
tional benefits, among them being: 

1. Increased Industrial Activity — 
Few people appreciate the surplus flour- 
milling capacity of the United States. 
According to the 1914 census, there were 
in the United States 10,788 flour and 
grist mills, employing 65,635 persons. Of 
this number more than 5,000 were classed 
as merchant mills, or mills grinding 1,000 
bbls or more of flour during a year. The 
capital invested was in excess of $380,- 
000,000; this would be greatly increased 
on an appraisal at the present basis of 
prices. According to a recent statement 
by the Grain Corporation, there were 
7,213 wheat flour mills operating under 
Food Administration license; these had 
a daily grinding capacity of 912,135 bbls. 

The largest year’s production of flour 
of the United States (domestic and ex- 
port combined) is 116,000,000 bbls. It 
will thus be seen that there is a flour- 
milling capacity in the United States, 
based on Food Administration figures 
(which are conservative), equal to two 
and one-third times the flour output in 
its best year. As a result of pressure 
brought to bear for increased output of 
flour during the war, many mills that 
were idle for years were put into opera- 
tion and others increased their capacity, 
so that the figures given above are con- 
servative. 

Equipped as they are to perform a 
necessary national service, and each mill 
being an acknowledged asset to its own 
community, those having capital invest- 
ed in the milling industry are entitled 
to a fair return upon their investment. 
Considering the subject from a national 
standpoint, and having in mind the pro- 
gramme of taxation resulting from the 
war, it would seem to require no argu- 
ment that it is a sound economic policy 
to not only permit but to encourage the 
flour mills of the country to convert into 
flour as much wheat as it is possible to 
use in domestic and export trade. 

When wheat is exported it immediately 
ceases to be a factor in our nation’s ac- 
tivities; it is gone forever, carrying out 
of our country about 30 per cent of its 
weight in much-needed millfeed. When 
converted into flour and feed, however, 
it not only gives the miller increased ac- 
tivity, but through the jobber and retail- 
er continues to be an article of com- 
merce, affording each of those named a 
legitimate margin of profit, of which a 
generous portion will ultimately be re- 
turned to our government in the form of 
income taxes. 

2. Increased Employment of Labor.— 


While much of the labor employed in 
the flour-milling industry can be classed 
as Skilled labor, there are employed many 
thousands of persons in positions that 
might be classed as unskilled labor; un- 
der existing labor conditions, with thou- 
sands of men being demobilized from the 
army and navy, increased operation of 
flour mills would afford work to many 
thousands of such men and materially 
help to solve the labor problem. 

With increased activity of flour mills 
there must also be considered the in- 
creased demand for sacks and other com- 
modities corelated to the milling indus- 
try; such industries would. at once be 
benefited by increased operation of flour 
mills. 

3. Reduction in Price of Flour.—In 
arriving at his cost of manufacture, the 
miller must make a reasonable allowance 
for necessary and continuing overhead 
expenses while his mill is shut down; the 
lower the percentage of activity, the high- 
er his manufacturing cost, and vice versa. 
Therefore, increased activity of the mills 
on export flour would reduce the cost 
unit of manufacture on the mill’s entire 
production, both domestic and export, 
and keen competition can be relied upon 
to force such reductions in cost to be 
reflected to the domestic consumer in the 
price of flour. 

4. Increased Volume of Available 
Feeds, and Reduction in Price of Feeds. 
—These two are linked together. The 
value of millfeeds to the dairy and stock- 
feeding industries is not disputed, and 
as the price of millfeed is regulated sole- 
ly by supply and demand, increased ac- 
tivity of flour mills would at once be re- 
flected in increased, production of mill- 
feeds and a corresponding decrease in 
the price of same. When it is consid- 
ered that millfeeds constitute approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the miller’s pro- 
duction, the advantages to the dairy and 
stock-feeding industries will be very ap- 
parent. 

Under normal conditions there has al- 
ways been maintained a certain price 
relation between millfeeds and other 
feedingstuffs; increased production of 
millfeeds would, therefore, have a ten- 
dency to reduce the cost to the farmer 
of all other feedingstuffs. 

5. Increase in the Production of Dairy 
Products, and Reduction in Price.— 
These two factors are linked with item 
4; it is reasonable to anticipate that with 
reduced prices there would be increased 
consumption, and as dairy products form 
a most important item in the diet of the 
people of this country, beneficial results 
would be at once reflected to every house- 
hold. 

6. Retention of Soil Values.—The very 
high fertilizing value of the manure from 
cattle fed upon wheat millfeeds has been 
clearly demonstrated. In view of the in- 
creasingly high price of manufactured 
fertilizers, this is a factor that should 
appeal to the farmers of the country, 
especially under intensive farming con- 
ditions which are advocated by our gov- 
ernmental departments. The Millers’ 
National Federation, a few years ago, 
took this matter up with leading authori- 
ties in the agricultural colleges of the 
country, and published their views in cir- 
cular form, and that the subject appealed 
to many was demonstrated by the de- 
mand we had for these circulars. 

7. Saving in Railroad and Ocean Ton- 
nage.—One of the most appealing argu- 
ments placed before the producers of 
this country was that of the necessity of 
feeding Europe. That necessity still ex- 
ists and, according to recent reports from 
Mr. Hoover, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion has not been magnified. Our rail- 
road transportation facilities are not be- 
ing operated on a high percentage of 
efficiency, and available ocean tonnage is 
still a serious factor in the problem of 
feeding Europe. 

Under these conditions it is a sound 
argument to advance that, by the ship- 
ment of flour for the relief of Europe, 
20 per cent of railroad and ocean trans- 
portation can be saved, as flour repre- 
sents about 70 per cent of the product 


of wheat, and the remaining 30 per cent, 
in the form of millfeed, could. well be 
used at home; in fact, it is much needed, 
and a very large portion of the addition- 
al millfeed that would be produced in 
the manufacture of flour for export 
would find a ready sale in the immediate 
vicinity of the mills manufacturing it, 
and would therefore not require ship- 
ment. Such millfeed as is shipped gen- 
erally goes to dairy communities, and 
does not tend to congestion at seaports. 

These are some of the arguments that 
are advanced for the milling of our 
wheat at home, and the exportation of 
flour instead of wheat. To bring about 
the increased exportation of flour it will 
be necessary, however, to secure improve- 
ments in the storage and flour-handling 
facilities at the seaports, especially those 
on the Atlantic Coast. It is safe to say 
that millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended by railroads in the erection of 
grain elevators, not only at ports of exit, 
but at other terminals throughout the 
countty; nobody ever heard of a railroad 
expending a dollar in improving facili- 
ties for handling flour. 

A vessel to be loaded with wheat can 
be hauled alongside an elevator, built and 
maintained at the expense of a railroad 
company, or loaded at any dock by float- 
ing elevators conveying the wheat from 
barges; this can be accomplished very 
rapidly, and if no consideration is given 
to the invested capital required, the op- 
eration can be conducted at a low cost. 

Flour, on the other hand, is still being 
loaded in the same manner that Chris- 
topher Columbus loaded his meal when 
he sailed forth to discover America. The 
flour is handled in slings, and conveyed 
over the side of the vessel from the dock 
or lighter by the ship’s derrick, and 
when landed in the hold of the vessel is 
properly stowed by stevedores while the 
sling is being returned to the dock for 
another lot of sacks. 

As a result, wheat has been carried 
for years at a lower ocean freight rate 
than flour, and the protests of the mill- 
ers have been met every time by the 
statement, made by those responsible for 
this discrimination, that wheat is handled 
with greater facility than flour, and is 
therefore entitled to a lower rate. 

The effect of this discrimination has 
been the successful establishment of flour 
mills at ports in Great Britain, many of 
them equipped with American milling 
machinery, and grinding American wheat, 
carried to them at a very low ocean 
freight rate. As they are able to secure 
higher prices for millfeed than the miller 
in the United States can secure, it has 
made competition for the American mill- 
er, under normal trade conditions, very 
difficult, and. in some years almost im- 
possible. 

There have been within recent years 
very material improvements in the meth- 
ods of handling package freight; there 
are devices now obtainable which can be 
set up upon a dock and within five min- 
utes put into operation, which will con- 
vey flour to the hold of a vessel very 
rapidly and at small cost; the cost of 
installation and maintenance of these de- 
vices is very small. For some months we 
have been advocating the installation of 
such devices at the various seaports from 
which flour is exported, but for some 
reason not quite clear the transportation 
authorities do not seem to take kindly to 
any suggestions which promise a reduc- 
tion in the cost of handling flour for ex- 
port. 

Approaching the question of handling 
the 1919 wheat crop, it would appear as 
if the milling of wheat into flour for ex- 
port should be an important factor in 
the solution of this problem. According 
to the figures published by the Grain 
Corporation, we may reasonably expect a 
wheat crop in the United States this 
year of from 1,100,000,000 to 1,200,000,- 
000 bus. 

In his opening address before the 
Trade Conference at New York, on June 
10, Mr. Barnes made this statement: “It 
seems quite possible that there will fall 
upon America an over-sea demand of 
410,000,000 to 460,000,000 bus. The larg- 
est previous export movement of wheat 
and flour from America was the crop 
year of 1914-15, amounting to 332,000,- 
000 bus. Should this demand materialize, 
it will require the most careful supervi- 
sion of seaport and inland markets, and 
the railroad and water transportation, to 
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put that quantity through our ports 
without severe congestion.” 

Your secretary has requested informa- 
tion regarding available storage facili- 
ties for wheat, etc; the following fig- 
ures, with authorities for same, are quot- 
ed in response to that request. In his 
testimony before the House Committee 
on Agriculture, on Feb. 5, 1919, Mr. 
Barnes stated that approximately 570,- 
000,000 bus of grain can be stored in the 
present facilities of the country, without 
interfering with nOrmal flow. 

He pointed out that, since it is evi- 
dent that at least 170,000,000 to 180,000,- 
000 bus represent the normal flow of 
other grains, it is probably true that not 
exceeding 400,000,000 bus of wheat can 
be stored at any one time in all the stor- 
age facilities of the United States. In- 
cluded in this maximum storage capacity 
for wheat is included an actual (work- 
ing) capacity of 112,000,000 bus in mill 
elevators (the theoretical capacity of mill 
elevator storage is 150,000,000 bus), and 
it also includes seaport elevator capac- 
ties, which, according to the Miller’s Al- 
manack for the current year, are as fol- 
lows, in bushels: 


Bus 
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Seattle, Wash. 2, 5,000 
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TOtal on ccsecccvesesccccgecvcces 43,620,000 

These capacities are theoretical, indi- 
cating the maximum capacities. 

There are doubtless included in these 
totals the mill storage capacities in the 
cities named, and to the extent of these 
amounts they are a duplication of the 
figures for mill storage given above. It 
must be borne in mind that corn, oats, 
barley, and rye must also be handled, 
and that all the available storage capac- 
ity cannot be used exclusively for wheat. 

There will be practically no carry-over 
of wheat of the 1918 crop. It is fair to 
estimate our domestic wheat require- 
ments for the present crop year, for 
bread and seed, at 600,000,000 bus. With 
a wheat crop fairly. well assured of 1,- 
100,000,000 bus there will remain for ex- 
port and a carry-over, at least 500,000,- 
000 bus. 

It is estimated by the Grain Corpora- 
tion that there can be put through the 
ports of the United States, monthly, 
1,000,000 tons of bulk grain (of all 
kinds), or approximately 30,000,000 bus; 
and of package freight, 250,000 tons per 
month, or the equivalent of 2,500,000 
bbls of flour, if other cereal products 
were excluded. To do this would admit- 
tedly require absolute control of the rail 
flow, which is not always possible. 

When it is considered that, with the 
exception of a normal carry-over, this 
vast amount of wheat must be moved 
(provided a market is found for it) prac- 
tically in 11 months, it will be seen that 
all the available facilities will be taxed 
to their limit to accomplish it. 

It is, of course, too late to consider the 
construction of additional grain eleva- 
tors at seaboard in time for use in han- 
dling this year’s crop, even if it was con- 
sidered advisable for the government to 
engage in such an enterprise, and the 
millers of the country will oppose any 
such a movement now or at any other 
time. It is not too late, however, to con- 
vert into suitable storage space for flour 
many buildings which for several years 
have been used for munitions and other 
commodities exported in large quantities 
during the war. 

Such buildings could be so converted 
and equipped with modern flour-handling 
and loading equipment at a small cost, 
and the Grain Corporation would thus 
be enabled to handle a much larger pro- 


portion of this year’s wheat crop in. 


flour for export, and permit the mills of 
the country to operate, with the advan- 
tages enumerated above. 

I will again revert to millfeed, and its 
importance as a factor in the nation’s 
welfare. No one who was not connected 
with the Food Administration during the 
war could form any conception of the 
trouble caused by the curtailment of the 
amount of wheat millfeed produced and 
the unsuccessful attempts to control its 
flow by price fixation. 

Farmers’ organizations throughout the 


‘country demanded millfeed at a price 
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that did not reflect its true feeding 
value, as compared with other stock 
feeds. An attempt was made to meet 
their demands by the fixation of an arbi- 
trary price, based on a percentage of the 
cost of wheat to the miller. This imme- 
diately resulted in a sharply increased 
demand from dairymen and stock feed- 
ers adjacent to the mills, and in a seri- 
ous scarcity of millfeeds in dairying 
communities removed from milling cen- 
ters. 

We have reason to believe there has 
been no change in the attitude of the 
farmers and dairymen as to the necessity 
of abundant supplies of millfeeds at low 
prices; yet, at the Trade Conference, at 
New York on June 11, a statement was 
made by a representative of a farmers’ 
publication that the farmers were back- 
ing a movement to have the government 
erect additional grain elevators at sea- 
board, thus facilitating the movement, 
for export, of wheat carrying with it the 
feed which they so much desire. 

We submit they might better devote 
their energies toward creating a senti- 
ment in favor of the government insist- 
ing upon the railroads and steamship 
lines providing adequate storage facili- 
ties and modern equipment for han- 
dling flour for export, and thus help re- 
tain in this country the millfeed that 
would result from increased activity of 
the flour mills. 

As you are probably aware, there is 
but one purchasing agency for export 
flour, and hundreds of millers have been 
competing for the business offered. A 
number of leading millers from several 
sections of the country are now contem- 
plating the organization of a corpora- 
tion for the sole purpose of exporting 
flour; this organization will be effected 
under the provisions of the Webb law, 
which was passed by Congress to encour- 
age the exportation of American manu- 
factured products. 

It is confidently expected that the new 
organization will be of great benefit to 
the milling industry of the country, and 
will be able to successfully meet the 
peculiar conditions under which the ex- 
port flour business of the country is to 
be handled during this crop year. 

Since the passage by Congress of the 
act of March 4, 1919, giving preference 
to flour over wheat in export, we have 
been trying in every way to create a 
sentiment favorable to the exportation 
of flour, by soliciting the interest of gov- 
ernment officials, including Railroad and 
Shipping administrations, as well as 
farmers’ organizations, in an effort to 
have the wishes of Congress carried out. 
We feel that American farmers and 
grain men should second our efforts; the 
farmers, particularly, should be interest- 
ed in bringing this about, and it is 
hoped your organization will see the jus- 
tice of our position and assist, in what- 
ever way seems best to you, in accom- 
plishing this end. 





Need of Employment Service 


Wasnuinoeton., D. C., June 28.—Suc- 
cessful harvesting of the enormous wheat 
crop in the Middle West is largely de- 
pendent upon an army of 200,000 extra 
harvest hands recruited, mobilized and 
directed by the Federal Employment 
Service, Senator Capper, of Kansas, de- 
clares in a letter to Secretary of Labor 
Wilson deploring the “persistent propa- 
ganda aimed against the service. 

The letter reads in part as follows: 

“The farmers through the ‘great wheat 
belt,’ and particularly in Kansas, my own 
state, are greatly dependent upon the 
Federal Employment Service for the 
proper distribution of harvest labor. I 
have before me letters and resolutions 
from numerous farmers’ organizations 
expressing in unmistakable terms that 
the successful harvesting of 48,000,000 
acres of wheat, the greatest crop in his- 
tory, is largely dependent upon the main- 
tenance of the machinery of the employ- 
ment service for the recruiting and prop- 
er distribution of harvest hands. 

“I. have before me a letter from the 
editor of the Kansas City Star predict- 
ing a shortage of labor for harvesting 
the enormous wheat crop in Kansas and 
reciting the fact that wages are from $5 
to $7 a day, including board and lodg- 
ing, and that the working force will move 
north with the harvest to Nebraska, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, and can find em- 
ployment afterwards in threshing, so 
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that there will be steady employment at 
least until the ground freezes. He esti- 
mates that no less than an army of 200,- 
000 extra harvest hands is needed this 


year. 

“Surely those who seek to destroy the 
effectiveness of the employment service 
would not contribute toward the destruc- 
tion of one single bushel of wheat, and 
in the light of these facts I cannot help 
predicting that Congress will include an 
ample appropriation in the sundry civil 
bill for continuing an effective service 
during the next fiscal year.” 


JouHn J. MarriInan. 





Flour Stocks at Hongkong 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 28.—The 
American consul general at Hongkong, 
reporting under date of March 1, 1919, 
states that the stock of flour on hand 
there has fallen from 220,000 to 210,000 
sacks, The price of Japanese flour has 
advanced to $3.06 local currency, or $2.22 
gold, per bag, as a result of the increas- 
ing shortage in the market. 

The better grades of Australian flour 
were quoted at $3.20@3.55 per bag, local 
currency, or $2.32@2.62 gold, for first 
and second grades. There was no Amer- 
ican .flour in the market; nor was any 
offered for future delivery. Exports of 
flour from the United States to China 
for the fiscal years of 1914-1918 were as 
follows: 





c— Totals- ‘ 
, In terms 
China Hongkong Flour of wheat, 

Year bbls bbls bbls bus 
1914.... 136,424 1,141,095 1,277,519 5,748,836 
1915.... 13,273 626,978 640,251 2,881,130 
1916.... 10,762 356,263 367,025 1,651,613 
1917.... 9,806 61,800 71,606 322,227 
1918.... 275 1,250 1,525 6,863 
It is believed that Australian flour 
may dominate the Chinese market for 


some time, owing to the proximity of 
Australia, the accumulated stocks of 
wheat from the pfoduction of three sea- 
sons and the low price of $1.14 per bu 
at which the British government took 
over the wheat supply. 

A further factor in the Chinese flour 
market is the accumulating stocks of 
grain in Siberia, reported by the Ameri- 
can consul at Vladivostok under date of 
Jan, 31, as amounting to 7,117,200 short 
tons, a surplus, after food and feed re- 
quirements have been met, of 2,109,600 
tons. However, transportation facilities 
may not permit a large quantity of this 
grain reaching the markets of China and 
Japan. 

JoHn J. MARRINAN. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to June 21, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


--—Output—,  -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...13,814 12,326 1,451 934 
Duluth ......+. 885 936 sie 6 +e 
Outside mills ..10,777 8,434 275 173 











Totals ....... 25,476 21,696 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR AND FEED PACKERS; 
eight-hour day; good wages; steady work. 
Address 556, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

WANTED—CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN 
flour, grain and milling; good mill, good 
location. Address 2342, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, FIRST-CLASS MILL- 

- er, 8-hour trick, 750-bb] mill at Omaha, 
Neb; good wages; references required. 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
_er, also grinder, in a 1,000-bbl mill; steady 
work. Address, with references, Cataract 
City Milling Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY—15 SHEET- 
metal spouters for flour mill work; good 
wages to experienced men. Communicate 
with J. L. Neenan, care Suffern-Hunt 
Mills, Decatur, Il. 


WANTED—A FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; must be 
enthusiastic, hard worker and able to sell 
quality flour. Address Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for Montana, Washington and Ore- 
gon; must be able to sell the flour; refer- 
ences required. Address “X,”’ 2328, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Interior Kansas mill desires to se- 
cure the services of high-class sales- 
men for Illinois and Indiana; also 
man to work Louisiana; will pay 
good brokerage and make advance 
on expenses; give references and 
previous connection and experience 


in first letter. Address 557, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


WANTED—GRADUATE CHEMIST; MUST 
be a good analyist, with flour and feed 
experience; a permanent position to man 


with the necessary initiative. Address 
2357, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 

MILLWRIGHTS 


with good experience wanted to 
install 


MIDGET (MARVEL) MILLS 
Knowledge of operation prefer- 


able. Apply, stating wages and 
giving references, to 


ANGLO AMERICAN MILL CO. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


(Ine.) 





WANTED—SALES-MANAGER FOR 150- 
bbl Oklahoma mill; none but competent 
person need apply; to the right party will 
make suitable arrangement of salary and 


commission; in replying give references. 
Address 652, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—MILLER WHO SPEAKS GER- 
man for 60-bbl Midget flour mill being 
built at Gaylord, Minn; splendid location; 
nice town; prosperous community; salary 
and bonus; also other good millers’ posi- 
tions in Minnesota and Dakotas. Address 
Whitehead & Sayler, Fargo, N. D. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Large, progressive northwestern 
milling company requires the 
services of a high-class sales- 
man for New England states 
territory; a liberal salary and 
commission basis offered; sales- 
man is to work direct from mill 


office, Address 2350, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED—FLOUR PACKER FOR 150-BBL 
mill, steady work, capable of taking 
charge of mill during the miller’s absence; 
also a good man for warehouse work; 
married men preferred; good wages to 
willing workers, others need not apply. 
For further information address, with ref- 
erences, North Branch Milling Co., North 
Branch, Minn. ] 





WANTED 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


A leading Ohio mill of 1,000 
bbls capacity wants a salesman 
of good and proven 
ability, to eastern Ohio; 
we are ready to pay an adequate 
salary to the right man. Ad- 
dress The Mansfield Milling Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


character 
travel 





ONE NIGHT ENGINEER AND ONE DAY 
fireman in 250-bbl mill with an electric 
light plant in connection; steady work; 
must. be well recommended. Address 
Lidgerwood Co-operative Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 


EXPERIENCED, COMPETENT GRAIN 
buyer to take charge of elevator at 500- 


bbl country flour mill; steady employ- 
ment; good position for right man; en- 
wagement either immediate or within 30 
days. Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPENING 
FOR CHEMIST 


Large southwestern milling con- 
cern has opening for live, ambi- 
tious man to take full charge 
of its laboratory. To fill the 
requirements, successful appli- 
cant must be thoroughly experi- 
enced in flour-mill work, must 
know wheat, its blending for 
milling to get the right flour re- 
sults; to locate and correct the 
fault in wheat mixture when 
bread tests are not up to the 
highest quality standard; to 
study methods of improvements 
and co-operate with superin- 
tendent in their application. We 
are a quality. flour concern and 
the right man in our laboratory 
will have an executive position 
with the widest possible scope 
for development of his energies. 
Salary will be such as to get the 
man we want. Don’t merely ap- 
ply, but tell in detail about your 
experience so that we can rea- 
sonably give you consideration 
on the basis of your first letter. 
Address in confidence 558, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 


A 1,600-BBL SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


mill, making a recognized quality flour, 
will require the services of a thoroughly 
experienced sales-manager on the new 
crop; we want a man with a successful 
record and will pay substantial salary; 
this is an exceptional opportunity for the 
right party. Applicants please state age, 
experience, etc., and address R. B., 2358, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED—AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and cdpable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY LARGE, WELL-KNOWN BROKERAGE 
concern, an active, high-class salesman for 
Chicago, one experienced in selling flour 
and feed in volume to wholesale trade; 
must be clean-cut type, thoroughly reli- 
able, with broad knowledge of general and 
local conditions; man between 25 and 40 
preferred; A-1 references and bonding re- 
quired; exceptional opportunities for 
growth and advancement; applications not 
fully stating experience, age and salary 
expected, not considered. Address ‘“A-1 
Salesman,” care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—POSITION IN CHARGE OF 
packing, shipping or grain department; © 
have had several years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 2349, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





CHEMIST, WELL KNOWN, NEARLY 10 
years’ experience in flour and milling, de- 
sires permanent connection with good mill. 
Address 2304, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN IS OPEN FOR « 
position as head miller; can put your mill 
in good running order and keep it there; 





can come at once; must be steady. Write 
or wire C. A, Posey, Hamilton, Mo. 
WANTED—TO REPRESENT A GOOD 


Kansas mill in Illinois and Indiana; com- 
mission basis with drawing account; 
established trade; 18 years’ experience. 
Address Flour Salesman, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Il. 


=e ‘ 
BY YOUNG MAN, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in milling business; thorough knowl- 
edge of mill accounting and traffic, also 
sales experience; would like position as 
office manager or in sales department. 
Address 2303, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, : 





SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN OF GOOD 
ability, 10 years’ experience on the road, 
well known among the New England flour 
buyers, desires position with a spring or 
Kansas mill; can furnish best trade ref- 
erences. Address 2331, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 








SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 








AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL 
and town; at present have charge of 600- 
bbl mill; 46 years old, married; can give 
references or come on approval. Address 
8S. M., 2352, care Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, PLANSIFTER MILL; 
75 to 150 bbis; I have a position at pres- 
ent, but am going to make a change when 
you are in need of a good man; do not 
forget the number. Address 2348, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW 
and for past 15 years covering Michigan 
territory, desires position with aggressive 
spring or Kansas mill; well known among 
the flour buyers; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2356, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN, AGE 32, MARRIED, NOW 
and for ,past nine years covering New 
York and Pennsylvania territory, desires 
change to aggressive northwestern or 
southwestern mill seeking high-class rep- 
resentation in this territory. Address 
2313, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM A 
mill which is in need of a technical mas- 
ter baker; have had 28 years’ practical 
work in bakeshops and demonstration; 
thoroughly understand laboratory work 
and testing; not afraid to work; can pro- 
duce results; age 38; American. Address 
2339, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman, with successful record, capable 
of handling and selling large buyers, in- 
cluding @kers, wants position with large 
or small reliable mill; practical knowledge 
grain, milling, also some laboratory work; 
all particulars treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress 2338, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AGGRESSIVE, 





POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT MILL- 
er in good mill, from 1,000 bbis up; hard 
or soft wheat mill; fine record of success- 
ful milling and my references will prove 
this claim; I have the ability and quali- 
fications desired of a superintending mill- 
er; open for engagement now and can 
come on very short notice; I absolutely 
guarantee to make good; give particulars 
in first letter when writing. Address 
“Headmiller,” 912 Oak Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





HIGH-CLASS EXECUTIVE, MANAGER, 
expert accountant, until recently special 
agent and examiner Food Administration 
Enforcement Division, eight years’ public 
accounting practice, specializing in in- 
stallation of cost and efficiency systems; 
eight years’ executive and manager large 
industries; thoroughly versed in every 
phase of milling accounting and manage- 
ment; location of mill not important; no 
objection to travelling; age 34; highest 
class references. Address “Executive,” 
Box 2333, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—PARTY WITH SOME CAPITAL 
to take interest in mill, 100 bbls flour and 
800-bbl flour-blending outfit, 1,800 bus 
corn meal and 60 tons feed; excellent 
opening for right party; must have ex- 
perience in rates, claims, milling in tran- 
sit, selling, buying and other office duties; 
this proposition is located in city of 60,000 
in Southeast, with no local competition. 
Address J, 2346, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








, FOR SALE—175-BBL FLOUR MILL; 


MA- 
chinery and mill in fine condition and re- 
pair; in operation at present time, doing 
good business; situated in center of hard 
wheat country, with a splendid territory to 
draw from; all grain bought at mill door. 
If interested get in touch with J. H. Wil- 
son, P.O. Drawer A, Indian Head, Sask. 


FOR SALE 


Fiour mill, 75 bbis capacity; 
machinery and mill in fine con- 
dition and repair; situated in 
one of the very best districts of 
Saskatchewan for railway cen- 
ter; can buy all requirements of 


grain from wagon; 32,000-bu 
elevator in connection; reason 
for selling, other interest to 


take up time. Address Room 
301, McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, 
Man. 








FOR SALE—100-BBL WOLF SIFTER MILL 
with 20,000-bu elevator, located in fine 
wheat section, South Dakota, electric 
power; town of 1,500 and county seat; all 
the wheat required from the wagon and a 
large territory to draw from; will sel! all 
or a interest for less than half its value. 

2341, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE—SOUTH DAKOTA MILL; 100- 
bb! mill and elevator in first-class shape 
and operating; location; excellent 
farming locality; on Milwaukee rail 
elevator and mill storage 17,000 bus; all 
wheat requirements supplied by wagon; 
grist work in connection; steam power; 
doing good business; good reason for sell- 
ing; terms; output can easily be increased 
to 140 bbis; only those who mean business 
should inquire. Address 2293, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—(1) A COMPLETE FLOUR 
mill of 150 bbis capacity, with wheat 
washer and chlorine and electric bleaching 
process; (2) a stone buhr mill for making 
whole-wheat, graham and rye flour; (3) 
one complete mixing plant for mixing pan- 
cake flour and self-rising flour; (4) storage 
bins for storing 15,000 bus of bulk wheat; 
(5) complete feed-mixing plant for mix- 
ing horse rations, stock feed, dairy food, 
hog feed, chicken and chick food, with 
large bulk storage bins; (6) one complete 
alfalfa plant for making alfalfa meal and 
molasses feed mixtures; (7) concrete and 
tile storerooms consisting of concrete 
floors, tile walls and iron roofing; same 
consists of one large wareroom for flour, 
one large wareroom for‘grain and one 
large wareroom for rolled barley and 
rolled oats; we have a railroad siding the 
full length of all buildings, so that both 
bulk and sack grain can be loaded and 
unloaded very economically; this mill is 
operated entirely by electric power upon 
which we have a six years’ lease at $125 
per month to operate the entire plant; 
Bend is a town of 7,000 population, in 
central Oregon, the terminus of two rail- 
roads; everything is first-class and will 
bear the closest inspection; the auto truck 
custom trade extends for 125 miles south 
and east of Bend, Oregon; price $60,000, 
terms on part. Address A. J. Kroenert, 
Bend, Oregon. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—1,000-LB STEEL MIXER FOR 
self-rising flour, new, latest style equip- 
ment; center discharge, with motor, com- 
plete with bolting reel mounted on top. 
Address 2317, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 





ONE WHIZZER FOR 200-BBL MILL; ONE 
Fairbanks wagon scale with platform, 
practically new, 8-ton capacity, $150; 
100-bbl mill outfit, standard machinery, 
$1,400; 175-bbl mill outfit, partly com- 
plete, $1,600; four Invincible apron oat 
and wheat separators, practically new, 
$100 each; eight Beal disc aspirators, 24- 
inch, new, $125 each; our new catalogue 
will be out July 1; please write for it if 
interested. Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 
Millers & Traders Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis. 








July 2, 1919 



















VAN DEN BERGH BROS. 


Flour and Feed Importers 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 








































Temporarily Residing in 
New York 


Desire to hear from MILLS 
producing Wheat Flour, 
Corn Flour, Buckwheat 
Flour, Rolled Oats, Malt, 
Linseed Cake and Feeding- 
stuffs with a view to making 
permanent connections. 


MAKE OFFERS 


Firms interested please address 


_S.van den Bergh 


Care of The American Bluefriesveem, Inc. 
Freightbrokers and Forwarders 
44 Whitehall Street 
New York, N.Y. 








CARS tus 


ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 


Get Bulletin 250, (250,000 circ.) 88 pages 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Machinery, Etc. 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


















C.S.CHRISTENSEN CO. 


MADELIA, MINNESOTA 


Millers of the Highest Grades of 
Spring Wheat Flour 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Correspondence Solicited 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; ‘“‘Book of Formulas,” $1.50. ‘“‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
7 25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, BE. M. and 

. E., Warsaw, Ind. 
















General Appraisal Co. 


Established 1902 
SEATTLE and SAN FRANCISCO 
Valuations for Insurance, Federal Tax, 
Accounting, Sales, Mergers and 
Financial Purposes. 


BAGS 


Bright—Cleaned—Turned—Guaranteed 
LIKE NEW 
BUFFALO BURLAP CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS areas 
Syracuse, N. Y. U 








Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $3.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine moulding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 
wheel and pinion fin- 
ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. ¥ZiSeeteet, CHICAGO 


Fulton Yo? Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 
711 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 





































